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... be sure 
19 East 64th Street, New York 


While on vacation be sure you 


are up-to-date on the latest hap- 
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subscribing to The Art Digest. 
The Art Digest is the only art 


MASTERPIECES magazine that publishes continu- 
OF ally the year ‘round. All others 
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EIGHTEENTH CENTURY 


116 East 59th Street, New York 22 
720 Fifth Avenue New York 
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Through May 27 
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ANTIQUITIES & NUMISMATICS, Inc. 
30 West 54 Street, New York 


Works of Art: 
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PAINTINGS 
DRAWINGS—PRINTS 


RAMER GROUP 
Spring Exhibition Thru May 


D. Aronowitz J. Kaufman J. Mosher 
M. Brecher R. Kulerman L. Shepp 
M. Donohue H. Massé A. Turetsky 
A. Giustino 8B. Mestel M. Wren 


RAMER GALLERY 


213 4th Ave. (17th & 18th Sts.) OR. 4-7329 


Recent Paintings 


LOSHAK 


May 14 - June 3 
ARTISTS LEAGUE OF AMERICA GALLERY 
77 Sth Avenue (15th Street), New York 
Hours 1-6 p.m. 


EDGAR Sculpture 


NEGRET 


PERIDOT through June 10 


6 E. 12 St. N. Y. C. 


AVERY - MITTLEMAN 
SIQUEIROS - WECHSLER 

To May 27 YASHIMA 
Modreal « « Fifth Ave., N. Y. 
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Which Column D’ya Read? 

Sir: On page six of the May 1 DIGEST 
Ralph Pearson comments on the show of 
French painters at the Louis Carré Gal- 
lery: “a march backward to the chaotic 
beginnings and to the first fumbling steps 
in color-space organization.” On page 15 

. Doris Brian calls the show: “the work 
of a group of mature artists . .. who 
know what they want to say, and, fur- 
thermore, don’t mind letting the spectator 
in on it.” 

I know that differences of opinion are 
healthy, especially on the conversational 
level. But in a magazine of criticism one 
expects a certain tolerance and coherence. 

Having seen the show, I personally side 
with Brian. ... But I should be very happy 
if the magazine would clarify the grounds 
by which two reputable critics have ar- 
rived at such conflicting estimates. . 


LucrEN DAY 
Farmington, Conn. 


(The day when editors of unsubsidized 
publications like the Dicest try to creep 
into the souls of their contributors will 
be a sorry one for all of us. Like many a 
newspaper, we are proud of the freedom 
we give to competent critics to publish 
their honest opinions under their own 
signatures. When we can present both 
sides of a question, so much the better 
for the reader who can sharpen his wits 
on the controversy and let the art in 
question speak for itself to him.—Eb.) 


The Joint Statement 


Sir: May I take this opportunity to ex- 
press our thanks for your editorial treat- 
ment of the joint statement made by the 
Museum of Modern Art, the Whitney Mu- 
seum and this organization in your issues 
of April 1 and 15. We admire the cogency 
of your arguments in favor of the state- 
ment and, in our opinion, your observa- 
tions as to its apparent intent are right 
on the mark. 

JAMES S.. PLAUT 
Institute of Contemporary Art 
Boston, Mass. 


ARTHUR 


SCHWIEDER 
GROUP 


May 15-27 


MILCH GALLERIES 


55 EAST 57th STREET 
NEW YORK 22, N. Y. 


PAINTINGS 


May !5—June 9 
CATHERINE VIVIANO 


42 e. 57 gallery n. y. 22 
PAINTINGS BY 


BENNINGTON COLLEGE 


ALUMNAE 
JACQUES SELIGMANN & CO. 


May 15-27 ® S E. 57,.N. Y. 


New Oils 


PROPPER 


SALPETER GALLERY 
36 West 56 St., New York City 


MODERN 
BELGIAN ART 


To May 26 


VAN DIEMEN-LILIENFELD 


GALLERIES © 21 £. 57 ST., N. Y. C. 





PAINTINGS May 25-June 14 


SELMA 


BLUESTEIN 


ARTISTS’ GALLERY 


Lexington Ave. (64th S#.), N. Y. 
3 5 




































ROSENBERG GALLERIES 


ESTABLISHED 1878 


19th and 20th Century 
FRENCH PAINTINGS 


Through May 


16 EAST 57th STREET * NEW YORK 22 









GEORGES de BRAUX, ine. 


May !5—June 30 


XX CENTURY FRENCH PAINTING 


DE CHIRICO .DERAIN . DUFY . FRIESZ . LHOTE 
LURCAT . OUDOT . SIGNAC and others 











1718 Leeust Street PHILADELPHIA | 


KNOEDLER 


ESTABLISHED 1846 













Paintings by 


AVERY - ISENBURGER 
FIGARI - GRIMM 


14 EAST 57th STREET . NEW YORK 





NEWHOUSE GALLERIES 


Established 1878 


Fine Old Masters 


15 EAST 57th STREET 


NEW YORK 


‘FRENCH MODERN PAINTINGS 


From May 23 


PIERRE MATISSE GALLERY 


41, EAST, 57.. NEW YORK 22 








“EUROPEAN THEATRE REVISITED” 
Watercolors by 


_ LESLIE E. LANE 


May 22- June 10 


LUYBER. ; 112 east 57th st., n. y. c. 








Los Angeles Events 
By Arthur Millier 


Los ANGELES: A 25-year retrospective 


exhibition of paintings by Edward Bi- 
berman opened the new Fraymart Gal- 
lery here. (The older institution of 
that name is now called the Landau 
Gallery, by the way.) Bibermah’s course 
during the years began with conven- 
tional figure and still-life painting, 
went through preoccupations with mood 
and character in landscape and people 
expressed through’ .space composition 
and symbolic colors, and, for the past 
ten years, has held to depiction of “‘so- 
cial injustice” themes carried out with 
firmly correct drawing and with prac- 
tically no color. 

The early works have a lonely qual- 
ity. One shows Biberman’s. portrait 
head brooding before lighted office 
buildings filled with busy people. Doubt- 
less it was born of his own problem of 
choosing between a business and an 
art career. In the ’30’s he painted vividly 
colored portraits of Martha Graham, 
Katharine Cornell and Luise Rainer. A 
large portrait of Paul Robeson occupies 
the place of honor, surrounded by typi- 
cal material of left wing propaganda. 

The entire show indicates an artist 
whose art stems almost entirely from 


intellectual convictions and very little ; 


from sensuous reactions. It is equally 
evident, however, that at all stages of 
his career Biberman has put the full 
force of his nature and talent into his 
work. (To May 30.) 

James Swinnerton’s pictures of the 
desert, at the Cowie Galleries through 
May 31, are drawing big crowds, with 
solid business men conspicuously pres- 
ent. “Little Jimmy’s” ability to paint 
both the broad sweep and the sharp 
detail of the dry lands, his freedom 
from artier painters’ fears of sunsets, 
sunrises and campfires, appeal to peo- 
ple who identify straightforward real- 
ism with beauty. A large group of paint- 
ings of U. S. and Mexican buildings 
by Clay Bartlett, also at Cowie’s, is 
mostly dull going. 

I have not seen the ninth annual na- 
tional print exhibition at the Laguna 
Beach Art Association’s Gallery through 
May 30, but here are the prize winners. 
First purchase award, $50: Brooklyn 
Bridge by Stow Wengenroth. Second, 
$30: Angel Got Two Wings by Blanche 
McVeigh. Third, $20: Nude Contem- 
plating a River by J. J. McVicker. Hon- 
or awards of $10 each to Robert von 
Neuman, John Page and Richard Frank- 
lin Bartlett. Honorable mentions were 
awarded to J. L. Steg, Lee Chesney, and 
E. M. Frandzen. . 

The Wilshire Methodist Church held 
its fifth annual Madonna Festival April 
30 to May 14 with art works by Cali- 
fornians on the Mother and Child 
theme. Millard Sheets, Paul Lauritz and 
William Manker, ceramist, gave eve- 
ning lectures. This always interesting 
event is sponsored by the young people 
of the church. 

William Brice’s watercolors of flow- 
ers and Picasso’s “Women and Satyrs” 
lithographs make up the third exhibi- 
tion at the Frank Perls Gallery. The 
Brice works form his first one-man 
show here. They are pleasant but do 
not have the solid rightness of his pre- 
viously seen still-lifes in oils. The best 
of tre watercolors sold quickly. . 
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Trouble in Virginia 


ye ARE CERTAIN THINGS you just do not do in public— 
one certainly being the exhibition of bad taste (see cut 
of Hyman Bloom’s Female Corpse, Back View below). It is 
reproduced here not as an example of bad taste and bad art 
(we discarded it last issue for those kindred reasons), but 
as the key picture around 
which a bitter controversy 
is now evolving at the Vir- 
ginia Museum’s 1950 Bien- 
nial Exhibition of American 
Painting. Inclusion of this 
monstrosity of sick thinking 
illustrates how much dam- 
age one mistake can do to a 
sound idea; it was Director 
Leslie Cheek’s intention to 
prove the superiority of the 
one-man juror over the mul- 
tiple-jury system. He picked 
a good man in James John- 
son Sweeney. Aside from his 
international reputation as 
a critic, Sweeney must be 
admired for his courage. 
Having selected the show, he 
is now returning to Rich- 
mond to explain his choices 
in a series of lectures. The 
Bloom will take a heap of 
explaining, but fortunately 
for Cheek’s plan his juror speaks well on his feet. Jurors 
usually escape town before the bricks start to fly. 

In my opinion, the whole Bloom incident is a sad mis- 
carriage of judgment. It can only harm the:cause of liberal 
art in the South. In the earlier days of the Virginia Biennials, 
I used to have the honor of naming the jurors who selected 
half the show and recommended the purchases; slowly, but 
surely, former Director Colt was weening his audience away 
from ancestral portraits, even to the point of viewing the 
Chrysler Collection of French Moderns,-mediocre as its con- 
tents were. What effect will the display of the Bloom eorpse 
have upon art lovers who were willing to open their minds? 

Director Cheek, in his May 1 Dicest article, expresses the 
belief that this show will lull the hostility toward modern 
art in a conservative community. The opposite will probably 
be the result, for a liberal editor like Virginius Dabney of 
the Richmond Times-Dispatch does not write a reactionary 
editorial without strong provocation. 

Also, Director Cheek hints that this exhibition marks a 
milestone in the development of a truly distinctive native art. 
He may be right. Having spawned the Bloom cadaver, con- 
temporary American painting has only oné place to go— 
and that is up. rie 





HYMAN BLoom: Female Corpse, 
Back View 


Spreading Fanaticism 
WENTY YEARS AGO it was possible to have. a good old aes- 
sthetic argument without anybody going ‘home mad. Not 
so. today. Today it appears safer to criticize a man’s wife 
than his pet painter. There is no such thing as approving 
with reservations; you either accept the latest darling of the 
avant garde whole hog, or you are an ignorant enemy of 
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progress (i.e. reactionary). Such is the tenor of more and’ 
more letters to editors, judging from my mail. Take this one 
from Robert Hamill: 

“The art critics, with few exceptions, know all about art 
(really), but when it comes to a deep sensitive appraisal they 
are incompetent. Here is an excellent example of hairbrain,, 
criticism from the latest issue of the Art Dicest. Your critic 


_ Reed seems amazed that Tamayo communicates so well— 


‘even when his drawings are most grotesquely distorted’—as 
if distortion were not his means but an obstacle to be overcome. 

“But the worse kind of criticism involves ‘important’ critics 
like Emily Genauer who embrace modern idioms but have 
only a superficial grasp of their meaning. Her selections are 
invariably safe but trivial—and she kicks Motherwell in the 
teeth. When she comes to an artist of real proportions he is 
too ‘difficult? and her vision fails. I will not tolerate your 
magazine’s calculated smear campaign on Motherwell and” 
wish to cancel my subscription.” 

I regret the loss of reader Hamill, but must leave Mother‘ 
well to his own smearing. 


Behind the Canvas Curtain 


HE TATTERED SLOGANS of the °30’s seem to have lost their 

power to make the artists the prime suckers of the na- 
tion, the victims of their own idealism and the conniving of 
more wordly minds. Many have learned at high cost that 
such words as “peace” and “democracy” can be twisted to 
mean their opposites on other tongues. Therefore, I consider 
it important to print George Biddle’s open letter refusing 
assistance to a new organization called Art Students for 
Peace. Evidently, the accompanying “manifesto” contained ‘ 
too much familiar hypocrisy to fool the artist who fathered 


the WPA Art Project. George Biddle: 





“I have your letter of May 8, outlining the purpose of they 


Poster Competition and Exhibition to help the cause of Art: 
Students for Peace, and enclosing me their manifesto. The:: 
cause is a worthy one . . . I doubt, however, whether the 
counsel advocated in this credo will, either directly or indi- 
rectly, serve the cause of peace. Granting that its purpose is 
worthy and sincere, its pattern and wording are unfortunately, 
reminiscent of the various peace overtures that have beer 
part of the Kremlin’s cold war. For this reason it might only 
add to the confusion in many minds at a time when straight, 
hard thinking is essential. 

“There are many uncorrupted and loyal Americans who 
do not share my point of view. They insist on their right to ’ 
endorse any party or policy which proclaims an act of faith’ 
in which they themselves believe, regardless of whether that 
policy is also advocated in somewhat identical phraseology ; 
by a totalitarian autocracy that has avowed itself the enemy 
_of our Western culture, our religious freedom and our poli- ’ 
tical institutions. No statement of faith has any real meaning, 
however, outside the context of the acts which accompany it. 
What is still more cogent, statements of faith may become 
acts, when they effect by innuendo other people’s action. . . 

“Students for Peace deplore ‘the action of our State 
Department in refusing to allow an artist of the stature of 
Pabla Picasso, to enter and meet the artists, peoples and 


congress of our country.’ I, too, have questioned that action » 


and have put myself so on record. But it should also stand 
on the record that Picasso did not propose to come here to 
meet fellow .artists, but as an avowed Communist. .. . 


“In these unhappy days of mud-slinging one must tread 
cautiously ‘so that in the criticism of an unhappy course of | 


action one does not commit the far more dangerous act of 
McCarthyism, of accusation by innuendo. . . . Owing to the 
pattern and language in which this manifesto is worded, it 


- ne 


will not serve the cause of peace, but may discredit the ' 


efforts of our Government, toward that end.” 
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PARKE-BERNET 
GALLERIES - Inc 


980 MADISON AVENUE ¢- NEW YORK 21 


PUBLIC AUCTION SALES OF ART 
LITERARY AND OTHER PERSONAL PROPERTY 


Public Sat May 25 at 2 p- m. 


May 26 at 10:30 a.m. and 2 p.m. 
FRENCH AND OTHER FURNITURE 
} 
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PAINTINGS - PRINTS - PERSIAN 
TAPESTRIES - RUGS .- 
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Property of AN OHIO PRIVATE COLLECTOR 
MRS IRVING SHEAN AND OTHER OWNERS 





Paintings by George Inness, Géréme, Cazin and Pieter van 
Veen, other artists. Colored bird and flower prints 


Illustrated Catalogue 75c 
ON EXHIBITION FROM SATURDAY, MAY 20 


Public Sale June 1 and 2 at 1:30 p.m. 


AMERICAN AND ENGLISH 
XIX-XX CENTURY PAINTINGS 
ENGLISH, DUTCH AND OTHER OLD MASTERS 


Property of Estate of the Late MRS AMOS L. PRESCOTT 
AND OF OTHER OWNERS 


American and English paintings by Ralph Az Blakelock 
Alexander H. Wyant, J. Francis Murphy, George B. Luks 
Homer D. Martin; J. A. Wheeler, Henry Bright, John Bernay 
Crome and other works by other artists 


Together with 
ENGLISH & AMERICAN FURNITURE 
AND DECORATIONS 


Property of WALTER P. CHRYSLER, Jr. 
AND OTHER OWNERS 


Illustrated Catalogue 50c 
ON EXHIBITION FROM FRIDAY, MAY 26 
Galleries Closed May 28 to 30 Inclusive 
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Six Chicagoans 
By C. J. Bulliet 

Cuicaco: Five Chicago painters and 
an expert pictorial decorator and mold- 
er of ceramics are exhibiting at Man- 
del’s under the group designation of 
“Six Chicago Artists” and under aus- 
pices of the Chicago Society of Artists, 
who voted the choice. 

They are making no claims of being 
“The Six,” but the high level of the show 
and the enthusiasm with which their 
realism is being received, in distinction 
from the empty and messy abstractions 
of their rivals who just now dominate 
the “Chicago scene,” may lead to some 
such ambitions. All are men, overlook- 
ing the fact that in any six “best” in 
Chicago there would have to be not 
less than three women. 

The five chosen painters, alphabeti- 
cally, are Gustaf Dalstrom, Maurice 
Friedlander, George Josimovich, Fred- 
erick Remahl and Louis Weiner, and 
the ceramist is Salvatore Aucello. Dal- 
strom, Josimovich and Remahl are vet- 
erans of the Chicago art wars of the 
*20’s; Weiner began to make an im- 
pression on Chicago in the ’'30’s, while 
Friedlander is a newcomer. 

Friedlander is a mystic with a strong 
sense of the drama. His Ezekiel and the 
Valley of Dry Bones is a boldly effec- 
tive interpretation of one of the most 
sublimely lurid passages of literature, 
the field of skeletons grimly lighted 
from a darkly purple sky. In amazing 
color contrast is his Hot Day on the 
Dunes, hanging alongside, a sort of 
Dantesque inferno in blazing reds and 
yellows. His Jonah is saturninely comic, 
the aged prophet sitting sublimely con- 
tent within the belly of the whale, 
X-rayed to the degree of transparency 
of the famous glass man of the world’s 
fairs of the ’30’s and ’40’s. 

Dalstrom, who stands near the top 
of any list of contemporary moderns in 
Chicago, is exhibiting for the first time 
a whole group of his pale landscapes 
and portraits, almost ghost-like in ef- 
fect. There are 11 new pictures in the 
group, made up principally of rustic 
Indiana scenes. Dalstrom’s new world 
fits, perhaps, into the anxious psychol- 
ogy that has followed the Second World 
War and the war of nerves. His Berry 
Pickers wander through a hilly coun- 
try-side, recognizable as the American 
Midwest, but as unreal as a scene 
from Blake. Dalstrom may be doing 
something that American surrealism 
has been striving heretofore to do with 
little success. ; 

Frederick Remahl has a habit of re- 
ducing human beings to skeletons, but 
without destroying their realistic will 
to live and even to engage in strenuous 
activities. He manages to give some of 
these attenuated humans a story-tell- 
ing psychological twist and suffuses 
some with genuine pathos. 

Gecrge Josimovich and Louis Weiner 
both are realistic, painting boldly with 
large brushes heavy with pigment. 
Josimovich pictures the Illinois and 
Wisconsin country, their hills and lakes, 
together with still-life arrangements 
of weighty flowers and fruits. 

Weiner, while not neglecting wholly 
his home surroundings, prefers the out- 
lands of the tourists, particularly the 


_ American Southwest, with its tinge of 


the Mexican brand of Spanish. 
The Art Digest 
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JAMES CARLIN: Me And My Sister 


The News Magazine of Art 


May 15, 1950 


WALTER E. Baum: Allentown 


American Watercolor Competence Shown in National Annual 


By Judith Kaye Reed 


NEW ENGLAND’s harbors and _ hills, 
with a sprinkling of more exotic water- 
ways and byways, all ably recreated, 
cover a majority of the 126 pictures in 
the 1950 annual by active members of 
the American Watercolor Society. And 
in this far from novel situation lie the 
assets and weaknesses of the exhibition, 
held now for the first time in many 
years at the National Arts Club. 


For, as has been observed for some 
years, American artists are notably 
proficient with watercolor. They meet 
the challenge of a difficult medium with 
unwavering enthusiasm. But repetition 
of even very good achievement dulls 
appreciation and unfortunately original- 
ity lags behind skill in this exhibition. 
Quite a sizeable number of the bright 
green landscapes and effective shore 
paintings could be hung together as a 
one-man show—a_ good one—and 
chances are that few of the visitors 
would know the difference. 


Perhaps too many exhibitors sent in 
less than major efforts (they didn’t 
have to pass an acceptance jury), or 
maybe the sheer size of the exhibition 
tends to obscure high points in favor 
of the overall competence. (There are, 
good to report however, few downright 
bad or insipid paintings present.) 

Whatever the reason, the show looks 
less exciting than scattered glimpses 
at watercolors seen in shows about 
town this season seemed to promise, 

The essentially conservative nature 
of the majority of members of the So- 
ciety exhibiting also adds to the even 
tenor of the show. Xavier Gonzalez’ 
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economical Of Fishes and Things, with 
its emphasis on line and textures, is 
one of the few non-representational 
works offered. This illustrates an omis- 
sion which does not necessarily weaken 
the show but which prevents it from 
being broadly representative of current 
American art thought. 

Among the outstanding paintings that 
give refreshing halt to the long parade 
of dependable landscapes are Dong 
Kingman’s quick and witty Dead End; 


Zoltan Sepeshy’s Dinner is Served; Rob- 
ert Blair’s fanciful Moth and Flame; 
Walter Emerson Baum’s sturdy por- 
trait of Allentown; Henry Gasser’s Un- 
derpass; Ogden Pleissner’s well-painted 
Roman Ruins. 

Tosca Olinsky’s fine drawing and sen- 
sitive arrangement in White Pitcher, 
Alfred D. Crimi’s decoratively displayed, 
blooming Peaches, Charles Aiken’s un- 
derstated A Missourian and Arnold 

[Continued on page 23] 


JOHN C. PELLEW: Royal River, Maine 




























































PETER PAUL RUBENS & JAN BREUGHEL THE ELDER: Christ and St. Magdalen 


San Francisco Knows Where to Seek Treasure 


A SPATE of newly discovered Renais- 
sance masterpieces—of which the au- 
gust Gentile Bellini illustrated on the 
cover is a spectacular example—has 
had us all sniffing alertly at every soot- 
laden canvas we see. This season an 
American family announced that it has 
for generations owned a painting 
claimed to be a second Mona Lisa by 
Leonardo; a painting perhaps by Tin- 
toretto turned up a few weeks age in 
Brooklyn; and in the May 1 issue, the 
Dicest published a resplendent Tinto- 
retto which Boston’s Museum of Fine 
Arts discovered in—of all places—its 
own collection, buried under enough 
dirt to make it hitherto unidentifiable. 


Unlike the other new discoveries, the 
proud Bellini, recently put on display 
at the De Young Memorial Museum in 
San Francisco, was unearthed in an 
entirely probable place by a man who 
was looking for treasure at the time. 
De Young’s Director Walter Heil found 
it, properly caked with the grime of 
centuries, in a small shop in Florence. 

A portrait of one of Venice’s most 
forceful rulers, Doge Leonardo Lore- 
dano who was elected in 1501, it is typ- 
ical of the reticent yet penetrating por- 
trait style of Gentile, official portraitist 
to Venice’s Signoria and brother of 
Giovanni Bellini whose more lush con- 
ceptions helped set the pace for the 
great Venetian 16th century. Because 
many of Gentile’s major works were 
victims of a fire which destroyed part 
of the palace of the Doges in 1577, 
examples of his work, so in tune with 
today’s tastes, are about as rare as they 
are welcome. 

This splendid fruit of Dr. Heil’s 
sleuthing has just been presented to 
his museum by the De Young Museum 
Society, a San Francisco citizens’ group 
formed a year ago, partly for the pur- 
pose of providing purchase funds for 
the publicly owned and maintained in- 
stitution. In one year, its record is re- 
markable. Its first gift was a marble 
Reclining Boy by Verrocchio. 

Now, along with the Bellini, it has 
presented to the museum an opulent 
exampie of Flemish Baroque, the Christ 
and. St. Magdalen which represents a 


collaboration between Peter Paul Ru- 
bens and Jan Breughel the Elder. The 
composition was familiar to scholars 
from two 17th-century engravings bear- 
ing the artists’ names and from several 
large paintings generally considered to 
be replicas of a lost original. The De 
Young thinks it now has that original, 
and, as evidence, calls attention to “the 
masterful rendering of the two figures 
which, in every brush stroke, reveal 
both the powerful draftsmanship and 
the exquisite color taste of Rubens ... 
the. landscape and the delicately exe- 
cuted flowers and vegetables .. . clear- 
ly characteristic of Jan Breughel.” 


The World at Venice 


AS FAITHFULLY as religious pilgrims 
flock to Rome this summer, art pilgrims 
will flock to Venice to witness the 25th 
Biennial International Art Exhibition, 
art event of this summer and perhaps 
of many summers to come. 

Scheduled to run from June 3 to Octo- 
ber 15, the world-wide exhibition will 
include the cream of contemporary art 
as well as prepossessing side-shows. 

Retrospectives of the fauves, cubists 
and Italian futurists have already been 
announced. So have one-man retrospec- 
tives of Rousseau, Kandinsky, Ensor, 
Seurat, Giacomo Favretto and Medardo 
Rosso, Matisse, Utrillo, Villon and oth- 
ers will have solo shows. 

England, France, Belgium, Denmark, 
Holland, Switzerland, Germany, Aus- 
tria, Yugoslavia, Sweden and Poland 
will be among the nations pitting their 
artists against one another. Mexico, 
participating at Venice for the first 
time, is sending paintings by Orozco, 
Rivera, Siqueros and Tamayo. 

Earmarked for the British pavilion 
is the first great continental exhibition 
of the landscape innovator, John Con- 
stable. Also from Great Britain will 
come two contemporary shows, one de- 
voted to the artist Matthew Smith, the 
other to sculptor .Barbara Hepworth. 

As yet, specific plans for the U. S. 
pavilion have not been released, but 
our contribution will represent the com- 
bined efforts of several museums. 


Philadelphia News 


By Dorothy Drummond 


THE MOST IMPORTANT exhibition in 
Philadelphia at present, from the stand- 
point of public impact, is the art sec- 
tion of the Holland Fair at Gimbels. 
Aftermath of Chief Store-Executive Ar- 
thur C. Kaufmann’s recent visit to the 
Netherlands as representative for U. S. 
businessmen via the E. C. A., the Fair 
is dually aimed at U. S. markets for 
Dutch goods and at better understand- 
ing of Dutch culture. Crafts and other 
exportable products are thus paced by 
two exhibitions—one of Old Masters 
(primarily 17th century) from the Rijks- 
museum in Amsterdam, and another 
of oils by contemporary Dutch painters. 

The 40 Old Masters were selected to 
show different aspects of Dutch life in 
the 1600's. Genre, portraits, landscapes 
and still-lifes by such painters as Rem- 
brandt, Jan Steen, Van Ostade, Wou- 
wermans, and Van Loo are included. 

The 164 items by contemporaries are 
not too happy in point of selection. 
Emphasis has been placed less on qual- 
ity than on sales appeal at prices rang- 





VAN MIEREVELT: William I of Orange 


ing from $30 to $125. In general, how- 
ever, the work is not of a caliber to 
sustain the level of accomplishment es- 
tablished elsewhere in the Fair which, 
in itself, represents the largest effort 
of its kind ever attempted by the Neth- 
erlands Government through sponsor- 
ship of its trade commission. 

Interesting to the art-minded is the 
fact that the show is pitched for mass 
acceptance in a department store, not 
a museum, and that the fine arts are 
stressed as equal in trade importance 
to crafts, food, and other such items. 

a eg * 

Annuals continue to hold the center 
of the stage. The Sketch Club’s time- 
honored Small Oil Show (open and 
juried) leans slightly toward the con- 
servative this year, due, perhaps, to 
announcement of a more or less right- 
wing jury comprising Julius Bloch, Paul 
Cc. Burns and Albert Gold. 

The Club’s medal went to Rita Wolpé 
Barnett. Mentions went to two excel- 
lent bits of realism by Giovanni Mar- 
tino and Jack Bookbinder. 

The all-invited annual of the Da 

{Continued on page 28] 
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Painters Again Master 


AUBUSSON TAPESTRIES designed by con- 
temporary French artists made a strik- 
ing ensemble in an exhibition recently 
put on by the Cultural Division of the 
French Embassy. Those modern hang- 
ings which were included in the large 
showing of French tapestries at the 
Metropolitan Museum several years 
ago seemed to indicate that the artists 
had not gained the special technique re- 
quired for designing for the loom. The 
exhibition seen this month revealed that 
they have found their stride, adapting 
their cartoons to the character of the 
tapestry medium. 

The magnificent medieval and Renais- 
sance tapestries were created by art- 
ists who appreciated certain limitations 
in forming designs for weaving and 
kept their palette restricted to 20 or 
30 color notes. In the 18th century 
there was a definite decline in this art, 
the cartoonists apparently striving to 
make imitations of paintings, often em- 
ploying a range of 600 colors in a single 
piece. About 15 years ago a group of 
French painters undertook to restore 
this ancient craft to its original char- 
acter, considering the exigencies of the 
loom and working in the medieval tra- 
dition. They have not only restricted 
their palettes but have striven for de- 
signs suitable to weaving. 

The exhibition shows how well they 
have succeeded in their aim. The sub- 
jects, drawn mainly from contemporary 
life, are developed in a modern idiom. 
The hangings are suitable as decora- 
tive enhancements of modern interiors 
and’ the superb craftsmanship of the 
Aubusson weaving still, as it did in 
earlier days, adds distinction. 

Jean Lurcat’s accomplishment is out- 
standing. His Dame Terre, a large 
hanging, possesses an all-over back- 
ground of plants and foliage on which 
gold medallions are spaced with orna- 
mental detail. Down the center runs a 
poetic inscription relating that Dame 
Terre’s necklace of pearls broke and 


the Tapestry Art 


rolled down on the ground, where they 
“did well.” These spilling pearls are 
clearly discerned through the foliage. 

The imaginative Le Trident de Nep- 
tune by Jean Picart Le Doux is a hand- 
some decoration. It shows a border of 
glaucous, pale seaweed, surrounding a 
dark area of water in the center of 
which a colorful heap of marine objects 
forms a resplendent still-life. A witty 
conception, Le Soleil au Marché aux 
Puces by Vincent Guignebert, ably co- 
ordinates its multiplicity of detail. It 
represents all the strange medley, not 
to say junk, familiar in the Paris Flea 
Market. Two vendors are seated in the 
weird concatenation of objects, while 
a blazing sun appears suspended in the 
middle of the scene. 

Equally amusing and ably designed 
is Le Magasin Pittoresque by Jacques 
Lagrange, displaying a table of colored 
glasses in the foreground with a line 
of whimsical merchandise hanging on 
the wall. The proprietor, in picturesque 
costume, stands in the middle of his 
wares. Pauline Peugniez contributes 
four panels, Jeunes Filles, carried out 
in exquisite notes of blue. 

Robert Henry’s Jeu de Cartes dis- 
plays the four kings of the pack in 
exaggerated proportions on a_ back- 
ground of blue, a potted shrub thrusting 
its leaves among them, chess board and 
chess men at a lower corner. Renard’s 
idyllic La Forét, with its groups of 
lovers beneath umbrageous foliage, ap- 
proaches closely the style of mediaeval 
designs. René Perrot’s Mille Fleurs, 
with its scattering of birds and flowers 
through the piece, is also reminiscent 
of the earlier tapestries, although es- 
sentially modern. Suzanne Branley’s 
small square Le Bouquet, highly stylized 
in brilliant color notes on a black 
background, is an admirable still-life. 

(A selection of items from this ex- 
hibition will be shown at Associated 
American Artists, to May 20.) 

—MARGARET BREUNING. 


Marc Saint Saens: Les Soleils et la Pluie 
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RENOIR: Anemones. Rosenberg 


The French Encore 


It’s NO Loss to the French Impres- 
sionsts and their followers that almost 
everything which can be said about them 
has been said this season. If their ac- 
cent is only too familiar, their perform- 
ance is still excellent. Nevertheless, the 
fortuitous juxtaposition of a few of the 
good-to-see canvases at Rosenberg’s 
does make some unexpected points. 

For example, a Pissarro Tuileries of 
1900 seems infinitely more cerebral and 
abstract in concept than a small cubist 
Braque still-life next to which it hangs. 
Braque, in simplifying nature into an 
abstracted design, never lost sight of 
the fact that he was painting natural 
objects which inspired in him warm, 
human reactions. On the other hand, 
Pissarro, in theorizing about atmos- 
pheric effects, chose to report them in 
terms of the cold geometry of the man- 
made gardens, and though his picture is 
filled with trees, it seems much further 
from the live and growing than does 
Braque’s lemony though cubed lemon. 


Not so a Pissarro painted 30 years 
earlier, before he intellectualized so 
much. The large, familiar, and always 
ingratiating La Route de Versailles 4 
Louveciennes is filled with the glowing 
warmth of sunlight on a country road 
and includes, as minor notes, affection- 
ately painted groups of figures, two of 
them pérhaps Pissarro’s wife and small 
daughter. Like our own, this too was 
the art of troubled times, but it seems 
far removed from the terrible events 
which were soon to occur in Paris. 

A similar contrast between the emo- 
tional and the intellectual appears in 
two small flower pieces, one by Manet, 
the other by Renoir, The former, swift 
and brief, is a painter’s picture, a mira- 
cle of economical expression; the lat- 
ter, bountiful and throbbing with color, 
hits first at the heart. 

A highlight of the show, which also 
includes excellent things by Morisot, 
Sisley and Monet, is a not-to-be-missed 
Rouault, new to 57th St. A Clown, 
painted in 1927, it represents. the es- 
sence of pensive sadness done up in 
the most resplendent Reuault color—as 
if the artist planne4 +4 seduce the eye 
in order to vin the soul. (Rosenberg, 
to May 27.:—Dexis BRIAN. 





















































SEYMOUR DRUMLEVITCH: Archangel 
Museum of Modern Art 


Independent’s Baylinson Dies 


A. S. Baylinson, prominent American 
realist, died on May 6 at the age of 68. 
From 1918 to 1934 he was secretary of 
the Society of Independent Artists and, 
together with John Sloan, he had the 
distinction of making the organization 
an important force in American art 
through which many now well-estab- 
lished artists had their first opportunity 
to exhibit. 

Baylinson’s work was familiar at ex- 
hibitions at the Whitney Museum, the 
Carnegie International and the Cor- 
coran. The Metropolitan owns two of 
his paintings, and he is also represented 
in the collections of the Philadelphia 
Museum and the Boston Museum. 

His long and unselfish association 
with the Independents was not without 
its cost to him. In 1931, a fire at the 
Society’s headquarters in the Lincoln 
Square Arcade destroyed a major part 
of the canvases he had painted during 
the preceding 20 years. 

In 1923, in connection with his work 
for the Society, Baylinson was hauled 
into court on a charge of “outraging 
public decency.” It seems that the So- 
ciety had exhibited a painting by J. 
Francois Kaufman titled Father, For- 
give Them For They Know Not What 
They Do, representing Christ and two 
prominent prohibitionists. As secretary 
of the Society, Baylinson was convicted 
in a decision which was later reversed 
by the Appellate Division of the Su- 
preme Court. 


Gustav Ecke Appointed to Honolulu 

Dr. Gustav Ecke, newly appointed 
visiting curator of Chinese Art at the 
Honolulu Academy of Arts, will con- 
duct a research program in Chinese 
Art to culminate in the publication of 
a catalogue of the Academy’s Chinese 
collections. Dr. Ecke, after studying in 
a number of German universities, went 
to China in 1923 as Professor of Greek 
Philosophy and Western Literature at 
the University of Amoy. Except for a 
brief period of study at the Musée 
Guimet in Paris, he has since taught 
at various universities in the Orient. 
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By Belle Krasne 


ALMOST EVERYBODY BENEFITS by the 
Museum of Modern Art’s latest mem- 
bership privilege: a series of “intimate” 
shows, staged for members in their 
Penthouse inner sanctum. Bright idea 
of Andrew C. Ritchie, Director of Paint- 
ing and Sculpture, the series will intro- 
duce talent which is likeable, buyable, 
and new (“artists who have not re- 
ceived a major exhibition in New York 
City’) to the Modern’s membership. 

Each of the six-week shows will offer 
about half-a-dozen items by each of two 
or three artists, the theory being that 
several pieces by few artists tell more 
than single examples by many artists. 
During the year, eight to ten young 
hopefuls will be introduced in this way. 

According to the catalogue for the 
first show, the Museum’s “object is to 
introduce and to encourage new talent, 
as it appears throughout the country, 
by bringing it to the attention of our 
metropolitan membership. Sales are the 
most concrete symbol of appreciation, 
and it is hoped that many of these 
younger artists’ works will find a place 
on the walls of members’ homes.” 

Meanwhile, the Museum will con- 
tinue its regular activities in the Amer- 
ican field, offering this program as an 
extra service for members and as some- 
thing to tide over museum visitors while 
candidates for shows like “Fourteen 
Americans” accumulate. 

To launch the series, the Museum is 
presenting the work of two painters 
and a sculptor. Seymour Drumlevitch, 
26-year-old Buffalonian winner of a 
1950 Rome Prize Fellowship, is repre- 
sented by six decorative paintings, rich 
in color and pattern, done in a splin- 
tered style which makes them look as 
involved as the start of a game of pick- 
up sticks. 

Raymond Parker, 27-year-old Minne- 
apolis wonder-boy, walked off with many 
of this year’s top prizes in Midwestern 
shows. Color is his forte, and in this, 
as well as in his style which comes out 
of cubism, he suggests the French color- 
ist, Jacques Villon. 

William King, a 25-year-old sculptor, 


Modern Delivers Young Talent to Members 


is currently studying in Italy on a Ful- 
bright Scholarship. He is connected with 
the Roko Gallery, but has never had a 
solo show. Of the three exhibitors, he 
seems least settled. His figures some- 
times suggest Henry Moore’s, but in the 
taper of their extremities and in the 
swell of their hips and thighs one can 
also see shades of Nadelman. Levity 
marks most of his work, but his humor 
often borders on the sinister. 

Subject to the tacit approval of the 
membership, the Modern’s new pre- 
mium policy will directly benefit the 
Museum, its members, and a handful of 
artists. Indirectly it should have a wide- 
spread and important effect. 

For the Museum, this attractive in- 
ducement to membership is one more 
gimmick in a concerted membership 
campaign. Non-members will be able to 
see the shows on Mondays, but exhibits 
will be sold to members only, which 
turns “privilege” to the Museum’s ad- 
vantage, since Monday’s children will 
have to take out memberships in order 
to take out painting or sculpture. 

Other museums have tried this plan 
on a local scale. The Modern is doing 
a more ambitious job. As its ambassa- 
dor-at-large, Mr. Ritchie will personally 
eover the country’s major regional and 
local shows. Meanwhile he will be wi- 
dening the Modern’s sphere of influ- 
ence, carrying the good will of the 
Modern out with him and bringing the 
talent back. 


The advantages for members are 
fairly clear-cut. First of all, there’s the 
privilege clause—the privilege of being 
on the inside, of having a fairly ex- 
clusive chance to see and buy museum- 
endorsed talent. Since the Modern will 
not take the customary dealer’s com- 
mission, prices will be kept at a mini- 
mum. In the present show, the top 
price is $450, median is about $250-$300, 
while. the sculpture is bargain-priced 
at a low $25-$225. 

Whether or not the Museum buys the 
work of its young talents, prospective 
buyers are bound to consider the shows 
tantamount to Good Housekeeping seals 


[Continued on page 23] 
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DEAN ELLIS: Shattered Image. First Prize at Cleveland 


Cleveland’s Annual Forum for Creative Minds 


“A HEALTHY FORUM for the creative 
mind” is Director William M. Milliken’s 
term for the May Show, annual exhibi- 
tion of local art at the Cleveland Mu- 
seum. The yearly ventures, he states, 
“have had a widespread influence in 
conditioning the public to the ac- 
ceptance of new and experimental 
ideas” in art. 

Cleveland’s 32nd whopping big annual 
—a package bulging with 1,221 objects 
by 365 artists—opened early in May 
after a week of civic preliminaries in- 
volving the Mayor, the Chamber of 
Commerce, local stores and banks, and 
a disposed-toward-art citizenry. Theme 
of the week was “Art in Industry,” 
and the show itself, despite its spate of 
neo-romanticism, indicates that where 
artists are concerned pleasure comes 
along with business. 

“The present exhibition,’ Director 
Milliken explains in the Museum’s bul- 
letin, “is a vigorous affirmation of the 
vital role the artists and craftsmen 
play directly or indirectly in the de- 
velopment of taste... . 

“The fact that many works of art 
find buyers during the period of the 
exhibition and, for that reason, a per- 
manent home, is an economic factor 
of major importance, Artists and crafts- 
men cannot create in a void. The fact 
that in 31 years 14,277 objects have 
been sold for a total of $329,576 has 
been the spark which has galvanized 
the entire community of Cleveland. The 
artist, the public, and the Museum have 
been the three contributing elements to 
that success.” 

As inclusive as a Sear’s catalogue, 
the May Show has a place in it for any- 
thing which can be construed as art. 
Subdivisions include the major cate- 
gories (landscape, portrait and figure 
painting) in the major mediums (oils 
and watercolors); sculpture in metal, 
stone, wood and ceramic; as well as 
the most incidental branches of the 
minor arts (silverware other than jew- 
elry, enameling on metal and printing 
on fabric). 

Landscape and miscellaneous topics 
make up the bulk of the oil paintings. 
Top honors here went to a pair of can- 
vases by Dean Ellis. In a much smaller 
portrait section, Michael Sarisky took 
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first prize. Wider in scope and marked 
by a good deal of invention, the figure 
painting group held a special award for 
three canvases by Leonard Zamiska, and 
a first place for Hazel Janicki. 

More attention is focused on indus- 
trial oils in this year’s show (Patrick 
Budway won top honors here) and some 
of the show’s best work appears in the 
still-life class, in which Dean Ellis 
again won a first place. 

Everything from designs of an il- 
lustrative nature to enamel paneling 
comes under the heading of mural and 
decorative painting. Edward Winter 
merited a special award and Doris Hall 
a first prize in this section. 

Pastels make a poor showing (prizes 
here were withheld), but the water- 
colors live up to their lively May Show 
reputation with Viktor Schreckengost’s 
quintet of entries taking a _ special 
award and Carl Gaertner’s quartet tak- 
ing first prize. 

Reversing the order of the day, Cleve- 
land notes that her graphics don’t mea- 
sure up to the standards of previous 
years, whereas a fairly large sculpture 
class is described as having “‘a spontane- 
ous character.” 

In the illustration class a first award 
went to two items by Virginia Filson. 
Top prizes in freehand drawing went 
to Hazel Janicki; in a small group of 
etchings and other intaglio processes to 
Dorothy Rutka Kennon; in the relief 
cuts, woodcuts and linoleum section to 
Ralph H. Rosenblum. 

For sculpture in wood a special 
award went to Sol Bauer, and Walter 
A. Sinz took a first prize for his stone 
composition. 

Viktor Schreckengost, watercolor 
prizewinner, also copped a _ special 
award for his three pieces of ceramic 
sculpture. Another trio by Thelma 
Frazier Winter took first place. 

Besides these honors, countless sec- 
onds and thirds, and strings of honor- 
able mentions were designated by the 
jury (Katherine Hanna, Taft Museum 
curator; Frederick B. Robinson, Direc- 
tor of the Springfield Museum; and 
painter Zoltan Sepeshy) in these and 
numerous other sections including pot- 
tery, weaving, jewelry, furniture and 
photography. The show runs to June 11. 


The Solid Hoosiers 


HOOSIER AND FORMER HOOSIER artists 
are having their 1950 innings in the 
“oldest consecutively presented state 
art show,” the Annual Indiana Artists 
Exhibition which is current through 
June 4 at the John Herron Art Mu- 
seum. From 25 Indiana locations and 
from a score of cities in 13 other states, 
700 entries were submitted to this 43rd 
Indiana annual. Twenty sculptures and 
126 paintings were accepted. 

According to the official word, the 
‘jury this year stressed ‘good, sound 
painting,’ with the result that the show 
is solid (and more conservative) than 
it has been for the last few years. It 
is not ‘regional’ nor does it have the 
local scene as a dominant theme... . 
There is no painting of which one could 
say honestly, ‘This is typically Indiana 
in theme and presentation.’ There is 
less sculpture than last year produced, 
and more gouache than heretofore. 
There is much strongly marked pattern 
in landscapes, and little of the ro- 
mantically viewed landscape of the 
art.” Portraiture is scarce. 

This year’s jury, chosen by five of 
the state’s artists who were, in turn, 
elected by balloting of all of the state’s 
artists, comprised two painters and a 
sculptor: New York artist William 
Thon; Paul Sample, Dartmouth’s art- 
ist-in-residence; and Carl Mose, head 
of the sculpture department at Wash- 
ington University. 

Nine prizes, totaling $1,175, were 
handed out. Top honors, the $300 Art 
Association Prize, went to James Wicks, 
GI student at the Herron Art School. 
The Alumni Association Prize of $25 
for a work in any medium went to 
Gene Alden Walker. The $200 Board of 
Directors Prize for oil painting went 
to Clara W. King; the $150 Keeling & 
Co. Prize, to Albert Miller; the $100 
J. I. Holcomb Prize to Gene La Rue. 

In the watercolor section, Frederick 
Simper took the Mrs. Edgar H. Evans 
Prize ($100) for the second consecutive 
year; the Junior League Prize ($100) 
went to Richard A. Genders. Norbert 
Smith took a $50 Art Association Wa- 
tercolor Prize. David K. Rubins, head 
of the Herron Art School’s sculpture 
department, took the $150 Morris Good- 
man Prize for sculpture. 


ALBERT MILLER: Swamp Family 
Keeling & Co. Prize at Indianapolis 































































ONE OF THE GRAPHIC EXHIBITS IN THE JOSLYN MUSEUM’S EXHIBITION OF THE HISTORY OF PAINT AND PAINTING TECHNIQUES 


Painting Techniques and History from Altamira to Zerbe 


PROVING THAT a carefully planned ex- 
hibition can be worth its weight in text- 
books and be good box-office to boot, a 
current show at Omaha’s Joslyn Mu- 
seum traces the technical side of paint- 
ing from Altamira to Zerbe. It aims to 
tell visitors all about painting without 
teaching them what to like. At the same 
time, the show stresses the twin facts 
that technical performance is not an 
end in itself and that new mediums 
emerge when artists require them. 

A joint enterprise, the exhibition in- 
cludes a graphic history of techniques 
prepared by. Joslyn’s Director Eugene 
Kingman and a contemporary section 
assembled by Director Dwight Kirsch 
of the University of Nebraska’s Art 
Galleries showing to what degree to- 
day’s artists have borrowed materials 
and methods from the past and to what 
extent they are evolving new techniques. 

Of the historical part, Director King- 
man writes: “A tube of oil paint didn’t 
just appear; it is the result of many 
changing techniques through hundreds 
of years. Artists constantly had new 
needs for different types of paint—each 
technique grew out of the last. 

“The story starts in prehistoric times 
when cave-man learned to use animal 
fats to adhere his ground colors to rock 
walls. Later the Egyptian discovered 
that papyrus gum from the Nile served 
as a good binder for colors. Little is 
known about the exact materials used 
by the Greeks, but, like the Romans at 
Pompeii, they undoubtedly had some 
knowledge-of fresco. There was exten- 
sive overpainting with tempera and 
wax media. 

“Fresco really came into its own dur- 
ing the Middle Ages and Renaissance 
when painters made use of this most 
direct of all mediums: pigment plus 
water on wet plaster. Though practical 
only for large wall and ceiling areas, 
it was a simple paint and as perma- 
nent as the building. No films, skins, or 
varnish layers that would be constantly 
working against each other during later 
years were found in this medium. 

“Smaller paintings, however, required 
a more precise and detailed technique— 
also a medium that would allow paint- 
ers to work longer than one day (the 
wet plaster limit of fresco). Egg yolk 
proved to be a very permanent binder 
and easy to handle. However, the tem- 
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pera dried with a dull mat finish. Art- 
ists in the 15th century soon found that 
light oil and varnish glazes restored 
brilliancy, and to this was added pig- 
ment which offered an even greater de- 
gree of brilliance. 

“The addition of more and more pig- 
ment made a direct step into the thicker 
oil of the 16th century. As oil came into 
general use the tempera underpainting 
also gave way to oil and transparent 
glazes. Painting reached a height of 
brilliancy, depth and vigor with the 
work of Titian and Tintoretto. 

“Credit for the first use of oil paint 
usually goes to the Van Eycks. Un- 
doubtedly the early Flemish used a 
thickened oil medium; if tempera un- 
derpainting was employed, it must have 
been very limited, and restricted to de- 
tails. The Flemish method reached Italy 
through itinerant painters, and in 
Venice it was used extensively with 
tempera or oil underpainting. 

“The oil technique became popular 
because painters were changing from 
the very linear style of the 15th cen- 
tury to greater realism and effects of 
light and shade in the 16th. New con- 
cepts called for larger masses and 
richer colors. A heavier painting tech- 
nique combined oil-emulsion under- 
painting with rich, heavy-bodied glazes. 
El Greco used it in Spain, and by the 
17th century it appeared in the North 
in the work of Rembrandt. 

“The final stage in the story is the 
abandonment of underpainting entirely 
because artists needed a free technique 
with which they could paint spontane- 
ously. No longer would they conceive 
an elaborate composition, patiently 
build up an underpainting, wait for it 
to dry, and then undertake the long 
process of glazing. Times had changed 
—so had the temperament and approach 
to painting. Artists used thicker colors 
and proceeded to paint freely, evolving 
their ideas as they worked. 

“The important point in the Joslyn 
Museum exhibition is that good paint- 
ing technique is not an end in itself. 
When artists needed something better, 
something new was found. Van Gogh 
could not have painted with his free 
style in the 16th century—neither could 
Tintoretto have had the right materials 
for his powerful compositions in Giotto’s 
time. Today artists sometimes try to 


use a medium merely because it is avail- 
able, not because they have a real need 
for that particular medium for the 
work at hand.” 


According to Dwight Kirsch, the con- 
temporary section “is aimed to create 
interest in experimental phases of mod- 
ern art through emphasis on the ways 
and means of painting, and to create 
a further desire among amateurs to 
make their own discoveries by trying 
to paint.” The new lease on life which 
our own artists have given to such an- 
cient mediums as fresco, tempera and 
encaustic is fully illustrated, while a 
panel on the uses of the various types 
of synthetic painting materials brings 
the series up to date. 

Starting with an example of the deco- 
rative Impressionism of Maurice Pren- 
dergast, the oil section contrasts Robert 
Henri’s direct painting in thick oils with 
the thin oil washes and glazes used by 
such artists as Pascin. The show also 
permits the detailed study of color and 
painting methods through full-color 
blowups of detailed sections of three 
oil paintings. 

Four series of photographs made by 
students at the University’s art depart- 
ment show the progressive stages of 
painting in watercolor, tempera . and 
ink. Of special interest are demonstra- 
tions of watercolor effects achieved by 
setting the brush aside and applying 
the color with all kinds of objects—a 
piece of fabric, a clothespin, a bath-tub 
stopper, or even a slice-of potato bor- 
rowed from the kitchen. 

Illustrated by a liberal selection of 
paintings owned by the collaborating 
institutions, the show includes text pan- 
els prepared under the direction of Dr. 
Raymont Stites of the National Gallery 
and technical exhibits furnished by 
James Roth of Kansas City’s Nelson 
Art Gallery. For one of the displays, 
Mr. Roth took several early paintings 
apart to demonstrate how they were 
made. In another Roth display, illus- 
trated here, the various causes of de- 
terioration in painting are graphically 
demonstrated. This panel also empha- 
sizes the right and wrong methods to 
use in the restoration of paintings. 

The show will remain in Omaha un- 
til June 4, then open the fall season 
at the University of Nebraska. 
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Monzu Desiderio 


UNTIL A FEW YEARS AGO, the painter 
Monzt Desiderio—one of the most origi- 
nal painters of all time—was a mysteri- 
ous personage in the annals of art. Long 
regarded as a Frenchman, he turned out 
to be an Italian from Pistoia, His birth 
and death dates are not known, but his 
earliest dated work bears the figures 1617. 


Recently, Desiderio’s Martyrdom of a 
Bishop Saint was acquired by the John 
and Mable Ringling Museum {n Sara- 
sota, Florida. The canvas, which mea- 
sures 16% by 38 inches, was introduced 
to Sarasotans in the first really compre- 
hensive Desiderio exhibition ever to be 
staged, one which brought loans from 
England, France, Italy, Sweden and also 
this country. 

The show’s catalogue, compiled by 
Director A. Everett Austin, Jr., with an 
introduction by Dr. Alfred Scharf of 
London, is the only available monograpl? 
on Desiderio. It notes how his tiny fig- 
ures subordinate themselves to writhing 
architectural complexities, “as if Desi- 
derio had anticipated too the collapse of 
scale of the human being as related to 
background that .. . characterizes the 
change from the full figural explosive- 
ness of the Baroque to the more inti- 
mate relationship of man to stage that 
illuminates the Rococo. ... The destruc- 
tion of man and his works—the martyr- 
dom and the cataclysm, the executioner 
and the ruin—recur incessantly as the 
dominant theme of his operas of mel- 
ancholy and disaster. 

“Desiderio was a lone figure in his 
own generation. He had no predecessor 
and no direct follower. . . . It was in 
the eighteenth century that the seeds 
sown by his architectural fantasies fell 
on fertile soil in the Carceri of Piranesi, 
the Roman Ruins of Pannini and Hu- 
bert Robert, and the Capricci of Cana- 
letto and Guardi... . 

“It was left to our time to rediscover 
the full implications of Desiderio’s art. 
His dark and distorted shapes recall to 
our memories the events of recent years 

. . in the scenes of destruction and the 
dreamlike quality of his work we see 
reflected the striking modernity of his 
visions.” 
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Along with some notable paintings, the 
Philadelphia Museum has acquired some 
distinguished sculptures to celebrate its 
Diamond Jubilee. The Stone Head above, 
carved by the Italian painter-sculptor 
Amedeo Modigliani in 1919, was pre- 
sented to the museum by Mrs. Maurice 
J. Speiser. Less familiar than his paint- 
ings, Modigliani’s sculpture shows per- 
haps even more graphically his gift for 
design and unique interpretation of the 
human form. Another recent addition 
to Philadelphia’s collection of modern 
sculpture is a bronze cast of Sailor with 
Guitar by Jacques Lipchitz. Executed in 
1914 when Lipchitz was closely associ- 
ated with the cubist movement, it was 
the gift of Mrs. Morris Wenger. 


War and Peace 


A CURRENT EXHIBITION entitled “Five 
Years Later” presents the work of 16 
of AAA’s painters who were variously 
engaged in the services during World 
War II. Their war work is shown in 
reproduction beside their recent paint- 
ings, and the purpose is to indicate the 
advancement made since that time. It 
is perhaps scarcely a just comparison, 
since the war pictures imposed definite 
limitations (particularly that of realis- 
tic description) while apparently many 
of these artists had a predilection for 
fantasy, abstraction and the popular ro- 
mantic realism. 


This fact is evidenced in Georges 
Schreiber’s Tide, an engaging fantasy 
of a beach which hangs next to his 
explicit war theme, Surface, a sub- 
marine emerging from the water. Frede 
Vidar’s Dead Jap; poignantly effective 
in its distorted form and morbid hues, 
is a contrast to his later exotic land- 
scape. Joseph Hirsch’s scene of smoking 
ruins and disabled soldiers is possibly 
more imaginative than his recent Nine 
Men, which describes a group of figures 
in a washroom. 


Joe Jones’ wartime Elk Bay is scarce- 
ly more than a welter of fusing color, 
while his recent Landscape with House- 
boat, carried out in melting hues, pos- 
sesses a definite structure in its sound 
curve of beach bounding luminous wa- 
ters. Lawrence Beall’s authoritative 
placing of figures in landscape in Sun- 
day in Normandy, showing soldiers dig- 
ging in near an old church, is less literal 
than his peacetime Home Run. Paul 
Sample’s vivid Attack on Leyte displays 
the same skill in the harmonious as- 
sembling of detail as does his panor- 
amic Vermont scene. Fletcher Martin’s 
Algiers Bombing is imbued with the 
fantasy of conception that gives ani- 
mation to his Victory Procession, a row 
of colorful flags that stretch all the 
way across the canvas. 

Other artists making definite contri- 
bution to the impressiveness of the 
exhibition are Edward Millman,. Joe 
Richards, Kar] Fortess, Aaron Bohrod, 
Marion Greenwood, Federico Castellon, 
Edward Chavez, Howard Baer. (AAA, 
to May 27.)—MARGARET BREUNING. 
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Music. Purchased by Munson-Williams-Proctor Institute 


Utica Sets Swift, Sure Pace for Its Collection 


IN Utica, N. Y., the Victorian build- 
ings of the Munson-Williams-Proctor 
Institute house an _ up-to-the-minute 
collection of 20th-century American art 
which would do credit to cities 10 times 
Utica’s size. A purchase show, now in 
progress, has made this good thing 
even better. The remarkable feature 
of this collection is the fact that, though 
it has grown with the speed of Jack’s 
beanstalk during the past five years, 
quality has not been sacrificed to the 
swift acquisitive pace. If this museum 
is fortunate in having funds to spend, 
it is also lucky enough to know how 
to spend them. 

At the end of World War II, the In- 
stitute found itself owning little of con- 
temporary interest beyond a represen- 
tative collection of the work of artists 
of Central New York State. It still con- 
tinues to patronize its local art, but it 
has set itself the task of showing to 
Utica what is going on in the rest of 
the country as well. 

Now hardly an issue of the Institute’s 
monthly Bulletin appears without an 
illustration of a worthwhile addition 
to the collection: a particularly fine 
Kuniyoshi, one of the strongest of the 
late C. S. Price’s last canvases, an 
evanescent Demuth still-life, a well- 
considered Robus, a strong Zorach, a 
delicate sonnet in wire by Lippold. 

The mechanics of its acquisition pol- 
icy are demonstrated in the current 
exhibition picked by the museum’s con- 
sultant-in-art, Edward W. Root, and 
the director of its Community Arts Pro- 
gram, Harris K. Prior, to survey the 
American field from the days of “The 
Eight” to the present. They observed 
two rules in selecting it: the paintings 
had to supplement those already owned 
by the Institute, and no artist could be 
represented by anything but a top work. 
No top work available? There’s always 
a next year, thank you. 
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The reason for all this care is the 
fact that the Institute expected to buy 
a large percentage of the 28 exhibits. 
As we go to press, announcement comes 
that Max Weber’s Music, the Yellow 
Plow by Rico Lebrun, The Luxembourg 
by William Glackens, Double Date De- 
layed by Isabel Bishop and a blown- 
up pelvis by Georgia O’Keeffe, have 
been bought for the Institute. 

But before selections were made, the 
bright show was there for visitors to 
enjoy and museum officials to mull over. 
It rides many currents from an early 
John Sloan nostalgically entitled Mov- 
ies, Five Cents to a shimmering Pereira 
cocktail in louvered glass. It includes 
the immaculate Sheeler and the espe- 
cially warm Weber; a realistic Sepeshy, 
starkly lit, and an abstract Crawford 
stark in pattern. Other painters repre- 
sented include Walt Kuhn, Alexander 
Brook, Lyonel Feininger and Eugene 
Berman. 


RicE PEREIRA: Vacillating Progressions 











Met Picks Its Juries 


AT LONG LAST the Metropolitan Mu- 
seum has completed its plans for a con- 
temporary American painting salon 
which promises to be the esthetic foot- 
ball of the 1950-51 season. Announce- 
ments of the Museum’s $8,500 competi- 
tive exhibition have just been mailed 
out to 18,000 U. S. artists. 


The show, “American Painting To- 
day—1950,” is slated to open on De- 
cember °8, 1950. Five regional juries 
will do a preliminary job of winnowing 
out entries. Their selections will then 
be referred to a national jury in New 
York City. Pruned to show-size, the 
exhibition will consist of some 300 paint- 
ings in oil, oil tempera and encaustic. 


Rules issued by the museum allow 
for one entry per .artist. Doors will be 
closed to watercolors, caseins, gouaches 
and pastels which may have their day 
later. Mammoth canvases are out of 
the running (entries can’t exceed 72 
inches in width or 84 inches in height), 
but in the way of subject matter any- 
thing goes. 


Described by the Met’s director, Fran- 
cis Henry Taylor, as being “truly na- 
tional in character,” the forthcoming 
event will be the Museum’s first open 
competition since the “Artists for Vic- 
tory” show of eight years ago. 


The $8,500 in awards, provided by 
the Museum’s Trustees, will be parceled 
out to four artists. The top prize of 
$3,500, the juiciest U. S. plum, puts us 
about on a par with Australia which, 
long before devaluation, took £1,000 
prizes for granted. The second, third 
and fourth prizes are $2,500, $1,500 and 
$1,000 respectively. 

Honors will be doled out by Award 
Jurors William M. Milliken, Director 
of the Cleveland Museum, Eugene 
Speicher and Franklin C. Watkins. 

Eight nationally known artists will 
serve with Robert Beverly Hale, the 
Met’s Associate Curator of American 
Art, on the national jury of selection. 
They are: Francis Chapin, Howard 
Cook, Lamar Dodd, Ogden Pleissner, 
Zoltan Sepeshy, Millard Sheets, Maurice 
Sterne and Esther Williams. 

Serving on the regional jury for the 
Far West are Donald Bear, Kenneth 
Callahan, Rico Lebrun, Erle Loran and 
Millard Sheets. Jurors for the South- 
west are Jerry Bywaters, Howard Cook, 
William Harold Smith and Everett 
Spruce. 

Midwestern jurors are Francis Chapin, 
Carl Gaertner, Dwight ‘Kirsch, James 
Lechay, Zoltan Sepeshy and Frederick 
A. Sweet. 
~ The Southern state jury comprises 
Leslie Cheek, Jr., Lamar Dodd, Jerry 
Farnsworth and Charles Shannon. 

Charles Burchfield, Leon Kroll, Yasuo 
Kuniyoshi, Ogden Pleissner, Paul Sam- 
ple and Vaclav Vytlacil will serve on 
the jury for the Eastern states. 

The competition is the end product 
of more than a year’s planning by Mr. 
Hale and Roland J. McKinney. Four 
field directors are assisting in the un- 
dertaking: Director Bywaters of the 
Dallas Museum, Director Bear of the 
Santa Barbara Museum; Frederick 
Sweet, Associate Curator of Pajnting 
and Sculpture at the Chicago Art In- 
stitute; and Leslie Cheek, Jr., Director 
of the Virginia Museum. 
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IF CONTEMPORARY Belgian painting has 
any common denominator at all, it is 
to be found in the stamp of individual- 
ity that marks each work in the cur- 
rent exhibition sponsored by the Belgian 
Government Information Center. 

For while the seasoning of French in- 
fluence, from Impressionism to abstrac- 
tion, and the moodier leavening of Ger- 
man expressionism which makes an 
international melting pot of modern 
art are also observed here, the special 
vision and style of each artist is what 
gives the exhibition its unique flavor. 

Other factors also work toward this 
effect of homogeneity through diversity. 
In subject matter the show is compara- 
tively limited for, according to this sur- 
vey, modern Belgian painters are 
primarily interested in people. Portrait 
and figure compositions dominate. Land- 
scape paintings are few, and there is 
not one still-life, 

Possibly because the majority of 
painters represented belong to an older 
generation of moderns now in their 50’s 
and 60’s, there are no examples of com- 
plete abstraction or non-objective art. 
All the paintings in the show come 
from private American collections, but 
few of the 18 artists will-be familiar 
to the American public. 


James Ensor, the poet-painter of life 
and death fantasies who died a few 
months before his 90th birthday last 
year, is best known here. He is the most 
generously represented and his six 
paintings range from an early impres- 
sionist Garden of Mme. Rousseau (1890) 

. to the typical Marriage of Masks and 
a Fairy Ballet, the latter so light and 
delicate that its characters seem truly 
to emerge from another world. 

The surrealists, Magritte, represented 
by a small, lucid gouache, and Delvaux, 
entering with his familiar, pompous 
Staircase, are not strangers to Ameri- 


Individuality of Contemporary Belgians 


cans either. Roger von Rogger, at 34 
the youngest artist in the show, recent- 
ly came to American attention when 
the Museum of Modern Art acquired 
his Descent from the Cross. His vigor- 
ous Blue Lamp, shown here, is the most 
abstract picture in the group. 

The work by the remaining 14 paint- 
ers make the show one of adventurous 
discovery for Americans. Difficult as it 
is to judge style and command through 
so few individual exhibits, certain men 
are outstanding. : 

Constant Permeke, one of a group 
identified with the art community of 
St. Martens-Laethem, reveals the force- 
ful personality and skill that long made 
him one of the favored moderns in Bel- 
gium. Included in his four works are 
two expressive drawings. 

Also in the expressionist vein are 
Portrait of Child by H. Daeye, which 
has considerable charm and poignancy, 
and Meditation by G. de Smet, a picture 
distinguished by its mood and unusual 
use of pigment. 

A striking pair of portraits that de- 
pend on both precise fixing of line and 
image to yield realism overlaid with 
symbolism are by Gustave van de Woes- 
tyne and Robert Crommelynck. (Van 
Diemen-Lilienfeld, to May 28.) 

—JuDITH KAYE REED. 


Coveted Ensor Canvas Sold in Belgium 


Outbidding New York’s Museum of 
Modern Art and the Belgian Govern- 
ment, a Belgian art collector has just 
bought a James Ensor painting which 
allegedly was the artist’s most prized 
possession. The canvas, Christ’s Entry 
into Brussels, was bought from Ensor’s 
heirs for the equivalent of $60,000. Com- 
pleted in 1888, the painting remained in 
the artist’s studio (except for brief 
loans to foreign exhibitions) until his 
recent death. 


JAMES ENsor: Marriage of Masks. Van Diemen-Lilienfeld 
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GUSTAVE VAN DE WOESTYNE: Portrait 
Van Diemen-Lilienfeld 


New Carolina Museum 


CoLumsiA, S. C.—An addition to the 
nation’s museums was recently opened 
at Columbia, the capital of South Caro- 
lina, under the directorship of John 
Richard Craft who established an out- 
standing record as director of the Hag- 
erstown Washington County Museum. 

It was an exciting adventure to be 
shown over the premises, for we had 
spoken of the possibilities of such an 
institution in our columns in past years, 
The red brick building, of imposing 
Georgian architecture, lends itself to 
the purposes of the museum, and to the 
landscape, most satisfactorily. 

It is rumored that much of the new 
museum’s success is due to the interest 
and initiative of the director of the 
National Gallery in Washington, David 
E. Finley, and of his sister, Mrs. W. 
Bedford Moore. The sponsors are na- 
tive South Carolinians and this happy 
combination of circumstances suggests 
that we may look forward to some- 
thing like a gem among smaller mu- 
seums—a museum which one may visit 
and leave with a sense of invigoration 
rather than with the feelings of mu- 
seum fatigue which we all must have 
experienced upon one occasion or an- 
other when trying to penetrate some 
of the world’s larger storehouses of art. 

For the opening exhibition entitled, 
“The Face of American History,” the 
museum received a loan'of 23 excel- 
lent portraits which was made possible 
by the cooperation of The National Gal- 
lery and The Corcoran Gallery in Wash- 
ington. The portraits covered a span of 
more than 200 years. 

The nucleus of the permanent col- 
lection is the gift of the Edwin G. Sei- 
bels paintings, prints, sculpture and art 
objects. Other gifts and loans by prom- 
inent South Carolinians are also in- 
cluded. 

An interesting, straightforward re- 
port to the membership of The Colum- 
bia Art Association by the museum di- 
rector, sets forth the “Potentialities of 
the Columbia Museum of Art” and out- 
lines the possibilities of the museum 
as a cultural center.—Rocers BorpD ey. 
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DoNAL Horpb: Spring Stirring 


HENRY KREIS: Foolish Virgin 
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The Modern Architect and Sculpture 


By C. Ludwig Brummé 


THE EVASIVE reasons usually advanced 
by contemporary architects for failing 
to integrate sculpture into their plans 
are aS numerous as a Cat’s lives. 

Architects, like sculptors, manifest 
definite individual styles. An architect 
designing a building in a modified Class- 
ical manner can find its aesthetic coun- 
terpart in Neo-Classical sculpture. And 
the architect who designs in the 20th 
century international style will find his 
direction matched in many types of ab- 
stract sculpture. Yet, if challenged for 
his failure to employ sculpture, the 
architect’s response is invariably a la- 
ment that there is no sculpture suitable 
for his project. 


In view of the great scope of con- 
temporary sculpture, the crux of the 
problem, as I see it, is not a lack of 
suitable sculpture but the failure of the 
architect to look for it. Can it be that 
the majority of our architects are al- 
most completely uninformed about our 
own sculpture because they are the vic- 
tims of a system of assembly-line edu- 
cation? Although sculpture is a re- 
quired subject in the architectural stu- 
dent’s curriculum, few teachers in arch- 
itectural schools are thoroughly fa- 
miliar with all aspects of the art as it 
is practiced today. Who is to inspire 
the student architect? Who is to ana- 
lyze contemporary sculpture for him 
from the point of view of its aesthetic 
directions and architectural potential? 

The teaching staffs of the colleges 
and universities where architecture is 
taught include very few instructors who 
have proven their mettle as sculptors. 
To have gained a B.A. or M.A. with a 
sculpture major does not mean that a 
man has the scope of contemporary 
sculpture or its architectural applica- 
tion within his ken. Nevertheless, it is 
becoming increasingly the practice for 
one university to engage the graduate 
student of another as an instructor. 

Another unfortunate practice, now 
happily out of fashion, was to engage 
a student of Rodin or Bourdelle who, 
fresh from the masters’ ateliers, knew 
no better than to sing the masters’ 
praises and prejudices and try to re- 
strain artistic evolution. Neither the un- 
informed and inexperienced student in- 
structor nor the pedagogical patriarch 
is capable of introducing sculpture as 
a living force to students who, it is ex- 
pected, will work with this art form in 
conjunction with their own. 

Many of today’s architects—though 
few would admit it—are dangerously 
close to being super-draftsmen instead 
of practitioners of the mother art. De- 
manding specifications are almost their 
masters. Their task is becoming com- 
petitive not in the aesthetic sense, but 
in the economic sense alone. Through 
a lack of adequate artistic education 
and because of the constant pressure 
to create buildings which afford a maxi- 
mum return with a minimum of cost, 
they are selling their art—and that of 
the sculptors—down the river. 

An architecture predicated solely up- 
on economic needs is contrary to the 
entire tradition of this art, In the past, 
architects always worked side by side 
with sculptors to assert and reassert 
beauty and its vital spiritual values. 


But with very few exceptions the 
cities of today are barren of sculpture. 
Are contemporary architects uninformed 
about, or disinterested in, the spiritual 
function of their work? Or are they 
already super-draftsmen devoid of the 
courage to fight for the inclusion of 
sculpture which admittedly has no 
physical function and therefore does 
not fall within the concept of minimum 
cost and maximum earning? 

If we are to remedy this condition 
we must go to its roots—education and 
government. In regard to education, is 
it not possible for more schools of 
architecture to employ competent sculp- 
tors as instructors or, better still, as 
artists-in-residence ? Such a sculptor-in- 
residence could graphically demonstrate 
all the facets of sculptural style and 
material through especially arranged 
exhibitions and by the work in progress 
in his campus studio. He could also aid 





Isamu NocucHI: Kouros 


the student in integrating sculpture in- 
to his concepts and plans. 

The other factor essential to re-estab- 
lishing sculpture in the architectural 
world is a matter of law. Certainly, 
some constructive legislation making 
it mandatory that a specific percentage 
of a construction budget be applied to- 
ward the inclusion of sculpture as well 
as of painting would not be amiss. In 
some communities such regulations ex- 
ist, but it is significant that most of 
them were passed at least half a cen- 
tury ago. 

To those architects who do make 
good use of sculpture, my compliments. 
To the others, I should like to repeat 
that it requires no extra-sensory per- 
ception to find sculpture suitable for 
integration into building plans. It re- 
quires only education or the will to ac- 
quire it. The examples reproduced here 
are by but three of scores of sculptors 
whose work, ranging from the Neo- 
Classical to the abstract, could well be 
used to enhance our buildings. 
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AN EXHIBITION entitled “Portraits on 
Review” comprises many divergent ap- 
proaches to the problem of obtaining 
both a likeness and a picture. Leonardo 
Da Vinci’s comparison of life to a candle 
flame (a succession of forces constantly 
spent and revived) was anent the nec- 
essity of the portrait painter’s seizing 
this never ending stream of thought and 
vitality in middle motion. It appears 
that a large proportion of the contribu- 
tors to this showing have succeeded in 
arresting this critical instant in their 
portrayals, arriving at both structural 
and psychological veracity. 

An outstanding example of this har- 
mony of inner purpose and outward ges- 
ture is Andrew Wyeth’s The Children’s 
Doctor which, in the simplicity of its 
presentment, conveys an ineluctable im- 
pression of qualities of mind and spirit. 
This seated woman without artifice or 
adornment in the severely parted hair 
and loose jacket, is a summing-up of 
character. In the delicate definition of 
figure and background, obvious en- 
hancement of the subject is carefully 
avoided. In the background she is rep- 
resented as a retreating figure in work- 
a-day costume, emphasizing her profes- 
sional capacity. Another such example 
is Mr. Stephen F. Voorhées by Paul 
Trebilcock, which completely escapes 
conventional academic portraiture in 
the casualness of the thrown-back robe 
and the twirled eye glass. The combined 
vigor and refinement of the handling 
here puts on record mental power and 
richness of nature. 

An unusual item is Leopold Seyffert’s 
Madame Louise Homer, representing the 
diva in her role of Orfeo. The figure is 
adapted from a photograph, but the 
costume is the actual one she wore. 
The statuesque figure, set against a 
green landscape, suggests a_ classic 
mural by Puvis de Chavannes. 


A portrait which secures an ease of 
‘graceful posture and a sense of vibrant 
life is Eugene Speicher’s Miss Katherine 
Coletti. Other notable examples of por- 
traiture are Mrs. John Fenno by Victor 
White, Mrs. Max Goberman by John 
Chapin, and Miss Frances Cohen, by 
Gerald Brockhurst. Here Brockhurst 
escapes a too frequent slickness and 


JoHN KocH: The Stranahan Children 
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Portraitists Seize the Critical Instant 





thereby achieves a classical soundness. 

Gardner Cox- contributes three hand- 
some canvases. One, Miss Eustis, sug- 
gests in its blending of physical and 
spiritual qualities the work of Abbott 
Thayer. Nor can one omit Dimitri 
Romanovsky’s Colonel Arthur E. Fox, a 
fragile, white-haired figure seated in the 
light of a window, intent on evoking 
some melody from a piano. 

There are many engaging children’s 
pictures. John Koch’s Mary, Virginia 
and Michael Stranahan is arresting in 
its rhythmic design and beauty of color 
patterns. Other appealing presentations 
of adolescent charm include those by 
Alicia Fiene, Hester Miller, Gardner 
Cox, Erik Haupt, Henriette Wyeth, 
Louise Alston, and an adorable baby by 
Marcia Silvette. In the range of highly 
decorative pieces are Charles Basker- 
ville’s Mrs. Manuel Quintana embow- 
ered in a burst of sunflowers, William 
F. Draper’s glitter and glamor in 
Daphne Hellman with her golden harp, 
and Channing Hare’s svelte young wo- 
man, the veritable essence of chic. 

Other artists deserving special com- 
mendation in a showing of distinction 
are, Margaret Foote Hawley, Peter 
Cook, Jerry Farnsworth, Jan Hoowij, 
Antonio Salemme, Hilda G. Taylor, Pe- 
ter Hurd and John Carroll. (Portraits, 
Inc., to May 31.)—-MARGARET BREUNING. 





ANDREW WYETH: Children’s Doctor 


-U. S. Designs on Aubusson 


In a few years exhibitions of Aubus- 
son tapestries such as the one recently 
seen at the French Embassy (p: 9) may 
feature American designs along with the 
French. Fred Jellinek, now in this coun- 
try in connection with the exhibition, 
has suggested this possibility to several 
museum directors who are cooperating 
with him. Plans are still in the making, 
but the general idea is to commis- 
sion designs for execution at Aubus- 
son from American painters whose style 
is most suitable for translation into 
the tapestry medium. 

In the heyday of the art, tapestries 
decked stone walls of medieval‘halls to 
furnish aesthetic as well as physical 
warmth. Much contemporary American 
architecture, which again makes lavish 
use of interior stone, is especially hos- 
pitable to the visual enrichment of 
bright hangings. If only for this reason, 
American contributions to the renascent 
art should be fertile. 








































JOHN CARROLL: Mrs. Fairfield Osborn 


C. S. Price of Oregon Dies 


Clayton S. Price, noted Oregon art- 
ist who started as a Wyoming cowboy 
and became a nationally prominent 
painter, died recently at the age of 75. 
He first gained distinction as an illus- 
trator of Westerns. More recently he 
earned wide praise for work in a style 
which skirted the border between real- 
ism and abstraction. Always a perfec- 
tionist, he at one point chucked an 
accumulation of his oeuvre into San 
Francisco Bay. 

He settled in Portland in 1929 as an 
unknown artist and remained there to 
become one of the Northwest’s most 
distinguished painters. According to 
Thomas C. Colt, Jr., director of the 
Portland Art Museum, Price: “was for 
me the simple heart of Oregon.” A 
retrospective exhibition of his work, 
planned for 1951 by Mr. Colt, will now 
be shown countrywide as a memorial. 

Price first achieved a national repu- 
tation under the WPA’s art program. 
His work is riow featured in many pri- 
vate collections as well as in such pub- 
lic collections as those of the Metro- 
politan, the Portland and Seattle Mu- 
seums, the Detroit Institute of Arts. 


The Virginia Museum Picks its Winners 


Stuart Davis and Yves Tanguy are 
the medal winners of the Seventh Vir- 
ginia Biennial Exhibition of contempo- 
rary American painting (see DIGEST, 
May 1). Davis’ Little Giant Still-Life 
and Tanguy’s De Mains Pales Aux Cieuxr 
Lasses were singled out for honors by 
James Johnson Sweeney, international 
art critic who selected the show. 

Current cause célébre of the art 
world, “American Painting, 1950” will 
remain on view at the Virginia. Mu- 
seum until June 4. 
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CARL SPRINCHORN: The Trail Mark 
Macbeth 


The Demonic Lam 


WIFREDO LAM’s recent paintings indi- 
cate that he has penetrated even farther 
into the jungle, not into its physical 
aspects so much as into its miasma of 
fetish and occult demonism. While to 
the observer the symbolism of voodoo 
and obeah may be obscure, it is ap- 
parent that to the artist their mysteries 
are comprehensible. He sets down weird 
figures with a definiteness which implies 
that he understands their cabalistic 
meaning well. 

Lam’s canvases form an amazing ar- 
ray of bold designs which, in their im- 
pinging acuity of shapes and forms, 
produce curious yet provocative decora- 
tions. The majority of the paintings are 
carried out with a black or dark brown 
background which adds to their sinister 
effect. Yet, a few canvases which are 
executed in lighter notes convey the 
same effects of evil potency. 

An outstanding painting, and a large 
one, Point de Depart, shows diamond- 
shaped figures in white, cutting vertical- 
ly down the canvas. There are pointed 
lozenges of yellow between the figures 
and a pallor of strange forms beneath 
them. It may be difficult to discover 
the significance of this diablerie, but 
it is as difficult to escape its awesome- 
ness. The artist’s skill not only “calls 
up spirits” before our eyes, but gives 
them a convincing embodiment. (Ma- 
tisse, to May 20.)—MARGARET BREUNING. 


WIFREDO LAM: Umbral. Matisse 





CARL SPRINCHORN’S paintings of Maine 
evoke the acrid tang of hemlocks, the 
depth of snowy forests, the suspension 
of movement in ice-locked streams. Yet 
the artist uses no assertiveness in his 
portrayal of this rugged world, employ- 
ing fluency of brushwork and careful 
modulation of color. The wintry blues 
of sky and stream blend almost imper- 
ceptibly into the whites of snowdrift 
and snow-laden trees under an even dif- 
fusion of cold light. 

Clear and Colder, the hemlocks with 
branches bending down under their 
white burdens, seems to be impregnated 
with.a gelid atmosphere; the Blue Ice 
Forest almost seems a fantasy of the 
glacial ages. But not all the canvases 
are of winter. An Autumn Landscape 
flowing with brilliant foliage, a whorl 
of crimson and scarlet leaves, and 
Sugar Loaf Mountain, Summer are as- 
surances that warmth and animation 
return to these fastnesses. Somnolent 
Journey depicts woodsmen in a boat on 
a swollen stream, logs piled on the 
shores of the swerving current, the men 
placidly awaiting the consummation of 
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Carl Sprinchorn Weathers the Seasons 


a tedious, although perilous passage. 

The triangular sheaf of Apple Blos- 
soms, just halting between realism of 
portrayal and formalized shapes, and 
the little cluster of purple flowers shud- 
dering together in Clump of Violets are 
another side of the medal, and a highly 
decorative one. 

Among the watercolors, many flower 
studies in brilliance of color and grace- 
ful freedom of arrangement are notable 
contributions to the exhibition. The 
drawings, possibly studies for oils, show 
feathery forms of snowy trees and ef- 
fective arabesques of bare boughs. 
(Macbeth, to May 27.) 

—DMARGARET BREUNING. 


Equity’s Frolic for Fun and Fund 


“Lots of whoop-dee-doo” including a 
prize for the Best Undressed Woman 
is Artists Equity’s promise for its fancy 
dress Beaux Arts Ball, to be held on 
the night of May 19 at the Hotel Astor. 
Purpose of this “spring fantasia’ is to 
build up the Equity Welfare Fund, “the 
only organized source of help for art- 
ists who get sick or broke.” 





DonGc KINGMAN: Three Chairs on Sunday. Midtown 


Dong Kingman Sees and Sings of the City 


WATERCOLORS BY DONG KINGMAN form 
a glittering array through his skillfull 
breaking up of light and color planes. 
Yet the artist does not expend his bril- 
liant technical performance on pic- 
turesque subjects, but depicts shabby 
backyards, factories, vistas of the “El,” 
tugboats moored at a dilapidated quay. 
Since “beauty is where the artist finds 
it,” Kingman succeeds in building up 
these ordinary subjects into extraordi- 
narily striking designs, using strange 
shapes and forms to produce a veritable 
polyphony of orchestfation. 

Two features are especially remark- 
able in this work; one is the artist’s 
ability to knit together in a harmoni- 
ous unity an incredible minutiae of de- 
tail, and the other is that Kingman, 
employing pure watercolor, obtains such 
a richness of substance. Mellowed bricks, 
weathered fences, steam and smoke 





belching from factory stacks, the rusty 
iron of old gratings, each and all pos- 
sess a rightness of textural substance 
which immediately communicates itself 
to the spectator. 

In Looking South from Central Park 
West the artist has approached a ro- 
mantic note in the fringe of varicolored 
buildings, the blue flash of water, the 
vivid greens of grass and the framing 
of foliage. But this picture is no more 
impressive than Factory, Alabama, in 
which an intricacy of industrial detail 
stands out triumphantly in a splendor 
of light and shadow. 

Although one holds to a prejudice 
against watercolors that rival oils in 
their explicitness of detail and sense 
of carefully built up design, it is im- 
possible to deny the arresting quality 
of these exhibits. (Midtown, to May 27.) 

—NMARGARET BREUNING. 
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Contemplation in Klee 


New YorKERS who missed the Museum 
of Modern Art’s comprehensive Klee 
show, held early this year, are now 
given another chance to study the work 
of this unique Swiss modern in two ex- 
hibitions on 57th Street. 

The larger of the shows, at Buchholz, 
comprises 60 paintings and drawings, 
all but two of which are being shown 
for the first time. And at the New Art 
Circle an intimate showing offers a 
small, but choice, selection. Both ex- 
hibitions cover approximately the same 
years, from about 1917 until Klee’s 
death in 1940. They both reflect well the 
skill, invention and diversity of inter- 
est which has made Klee such an in- 
fluential favorite of the sophisticated 
art public. 

Here at Buchholz are such delightful 
whimsies as the drawings of Sisters 
from the Clan of Gorgo; the airy, ex- 
quisitely rendered Spooky Juggler and 
the succinct and telling Porto Ferraio. 

At the New Art Circle are some of 
the best single examples of Klee’s many 
styles and multi-faceted gifts: the oil, 
Fruit, which is a restrained abstrac- 
tion of quiet beauty; the watercolor 
Panicky Sweet Morning, which approxi- 
mates mood and state of mind so ex- 
pressively in simple, but swift and flu- 
ently moving non-objective pattern; the 
romantic Evening in Bel, and the won- 
derful commentary on human relation- 
ships, Couple in the Twilight. 

Early in his career Klee, musing upon 
his approach to subject matter, con- 
fided to his dairy: “It is as though my 
only bond with ‘these’ things were 
memory. One relinquishes this world 
and builds into a region beyond, a re- 
gion that can be ‘all affirmation. The 
cool romanticism of this style without 
pathos is astounding.” 

He was quite right. (Buchholz, to 
May 27; New Art Circle, to May 31.) 

—JUDITH KAYE REED. 


Clear White 


THE First New York exhibition by 
Robert Winthrop White affirms his abil- 
ity as a draughtsman as well as a sculp- 
tor. Not yet 30, White shows both con- 
fidence and a willingness to experiment. 
Just as important, he has something to 
say. While he can speak in an. indi- 
vidual manner, he avoids the contem- 
porary trap of obscurantism. 

An instructor at The Parsons School 
of Design, White seems to be working 
through a comparatively traditional ap- 
proach to more modern forms. In his 
later works his gain in freedom is 
matched by increased expressiveness. 

St. George and the Lion, which has 
something of the simple grace of 
Marini’s work, and a series of elongated 
figure compositions are outstanding. 
(Artists, to May 24.)—JupITH KAYE REED. 


The National Academy’s New Eleven 
Elected to Associate Membership in 
the National Academy of Design were 
painters Eugene Berman, Joseph De- 
Martini, Stephen Etnier, George Grosz 
and Hobson Pittman, sculptor Robert 
Bros, printmakers Harold G. Geyer and 
Gene Kloss, and watercolorists Mario 
Cooper, Philip L. Dike, John Gannam. 


May 15, 1950 








Paut KLEE: Flower Girl. Buchholz 





RoBERT WHITE: Artemis 
Artists 





Arro: Crucifixion. Viviano 


Action in Afro 


BARELY ENOUGH TIME to say “clear the 
gallery” has intervened between Mirko’s 
one-man show and the U. S. debut of 
his brother Afro. Now comparison of 
the two young Romans seems inevitable, 
for the brothers’ idioms run parallel. 
What Mirko sculpts, Afro paints. Both 
look to the post-cubist Picasso. They 
share the same rhythmic quality, grace 
and nostalgia. Of the two, Mirko is per- 
haps the more vital, Afro the more 
triste and poetic. 

Afro’s show covers three years of con- 
siderable development: 1948-50. Earli- 
est canvases here are rather simple and 
tasteful. They have color, but the har- 
monies are subdued. 

The artist’s more recent idiom is more 
ambitious—so much so, in fact, that 
often its complexity is its undoing. It 
is a more linear style with fewer colors, 
cools tones being substituted for a very 
attractive, mute warmth. Now greys 
predominate, and color appears in stac- 
cato accents rather than in sustained 
passages. Design spreads across the can- 
vas instead of holding to the center. 

Superficially, Afro’s newest canvases 
have a sometime futurist cast. But if 
Afro is now concerned with action, it 
isn’t dynamic, physical futurist’s action, 
it’s narrative action. In the long run, 
he is after mood, as in the Strolling 
Serenader which, with its ascending and 
descending rhythms, represents the pas- 
sage of a musician through the laby- 
rinthine streets of a city which he is re- 
luctant to leave. 

Sometimes, like an adolescent boy, 
Afro seems buffaloed by his own growth. 
His color now seems a little poorly. 
But as his earlier paintings show, this 
is something for which he knows a 
remedy. (Viviano, to June 3.) 

—BELLE KRASNE. 


Grants to Spur Six Artists 

Six artists are among this year’s 15 
recipients of $1,000 grants by the Na- 
tional Institute of Arts and Letters. As 
part of the Institute’s program to spur 
the development of art, music and 
literature in the U. S., the grants. “are 
given each year as an encouragement 
to younger artists of demonstrated abil- 
ity and as practical recognition of the 
work of more established artists.”’ 

Fine artist grantees of 1950 are: 

Lamar Dodd, painter, born in Georgia 
in 1909. Spearhead of a Southern art 
movement, Dodd has been head of the 
Art Department at the University of 
Georgia since 1938. 

Jean de Marco, sculptor, born in 
Paris in 1898. He toured the world with 
Malvina Hoffman, working with her as 
her assistant. 

Sol Wilson, New York artist, was 
born in Vilna, Poland, in 1896. The one- 
man show which he had here recently 
was his seventh, 

Sue Fuller, Brooklyn painter and 
graphic artist born in 1914, has held 
Tiffany and Guggenheim Fellowships, 
and -has had nine solo shows. 

Peter Hopkins, New York painter 
born in 1911, will have his first show 
this spring at the Institute. 

Bruno Mankowski, German-born New 
York sculptor, is 48. He is currently de- 
signing decorations for ocean liners. 
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Chochon Remembers Paris 


“The Paris we remember’ is depicted 
by André Chochon with an engaging 
candor. The paintings possess a nostal- 
gic charm, heightened by no meretri- 
cious romanticism. The artist finds much 
material in the Place de la Concorde 
with its views of city and river, its 
curious Oriental obelisks thrusting up 
in the midst of French architecture, 
its sheer magnificence of area. 

Chochon is an accomplished painter. 
The surety of his brushing defines shapes 
and forms with clarity, and gives them 
a sense of their actual substance. Par- 
ticularly noticeable is his ability to 
render a closely knit scale of values. 
The famous bridges spanning the Seine, 
the historic old buildings may be fa- 
miliar, yet the sensibility of the artist 
gives them new relations, making each 
detail contribute to his design. Some 
Spanish scenes are equally effective: 
Red Roofs, a flat pattern of deep red 
squares just emerging above a lush- 
ness of greenery; Gueniz, triangular, 
rocky peaks rising above a pale mist of 
olive trees; the yellow walls of Avila 
hemming in a mediaeval city. 

Figure pieces reveal the same sensi- 
tive perception and ability to record it 
in form and color. The Little Blue Boy 
with his questioning face; The Fair 
Boy, his meagre form emphasized by 
the head heavy with its shock of blonde, 
unruly hair are poignant seizures of 
personality. The inclusion of the art- 
ist’s work in European museums and 
in private collections both abroad and 
in this country is thoroughly under- 
standable.. (American British, to June 
10.)—M. B. 


West Meets East 


Ten leading Korean contemporary 
artists were introduced in a _ recent 
first-of-its-kind show. Besides oils and 
watercolors, the show offered examples 
of traditional Korean minor arts and 
half-a-dozen dolls in colorful native 
costumes. 

Western influence came out most 
strongly in the oils. Watercolor, the 
more indigenous medium, was handled 
oftener in the Oriental manner. 

Refreshing to Occidental eyes were 
Soo Hyun Noh’s fragile, traditional 
mist-wrapped mountain landscapes, and 
Sang Bum Lee’s series of the seasons, 
an atmospheric spring, painted on silk, 
being delicate down to the pinkest 
cherry blossom. 

Hyung Koo Sim, Director of the Fine 
Arts Department at Ewha University 
in Seoul, Korea, organized the: show. 
His own paintings, chiefly blanched 
landscapes in oil, recall the art of 
Southern France and Italy, regions 
whose climate, coloring and terrain 
parallel Korea’s. (Korean Consulate.) 

—B. K. 


Kamrowski’s New Surreal Formuja 


While most of us feel that surreal- 
ism is on its way out, occasionally the 
work of a surrealist painter possesses 
so arresting a quality that it escapes 
the worn formulas completely. Jerome 
Kamrowski’s canvases present a fresh 
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approach that makes them appealing. 
Even if the average observer does not 
apprehend the metaphysical content of 
this artist’s intricate designs which are 
apparently intended to reveal the in- 
terplay of cosmic forces, he must never- 
theless enjoy the brilliant color pat- 
terns and striking impact of planes and 
lines. 

The Urgent Hour is a handsome can- 
vas of diaphanous forms interwoven 
with solid ones; it suggests a melodious 
phrasing of such intensity that it is al- 
most explosive. A series based on Fran- 
cis Thompson’s City of the Dreadful 
Night, is carried out in casein, rub- 
bings, pen and ink, the entire designs 
black on white and near-white. If one 
is familiar with the poem, the grisly 
detail seems appropriate. Yet, perhaps 
here, one is more led to admire the 
craftsmanship than the rather esoteric 
significance of the paintings. (Hugo, to 
May 31.)—M. B. 


Taking the Direction out of Art 


Members of the Art Directors Club— 
the men behind the men behind the air- 
brushes—recently submitted their non- 
commercial efforts to a non-jury ex- 
hibition. A stock-pile of corn (run-of- 
the-mill landscapes, weak abstractions, 
calendar art, and a*veritable armada of 
beached or breeze-driven boats), the 
show seemed unbelievable in the light 
of the big and beautiful annuals of ad- 
vertising and editorial art to which 
these same art directors contribute both 
directly and indirectly. 

Oases here were A, Halpert’s gouaches 
and Herbert Daugherty’s sketches of 
Brazil—illustrative work, but fresh in 
conception and crisp in execution. Lau- 
rence Lustig’s melancholy watercolor 
of a Victorian-vintage house in Yonkers 
hit the show’s technical high. Simon 
Brauguin’s Mealtime, a weird vignette 
in brusque crayon; a trio of wispy wa- 
tercolors by Arthur Weithaas; and an 
imaginative and decorative non-objec- 
tive painting by a strange bed-fellow, 
Nathaniel Pousette-Dart, were among 
the happier contributions. 

Strictly for export. to the Soviet were 
Hoyt Howard’s banal woman welder, 
Joan of Arc, 1944, and James Birnie, 
Jr.’s_ bland-as-a-Fabian-Bachrach por- 
trait of one of “our boys” in the service, 
Captain Alston. 


The lesson to be learned: good art’ 


is a thing apart from good art direc- 
torship. (Riverside Museum.)—B. K. 


Debut of Konzal’s Strong Sculpture 


It is surprising to learn that the cur- 
rent, absorbing exhibition by Josef Kon- 
zal represents his first one-man show 
in New York. For Konzal, who teaches 
at the Brooklyn Museum Art School, 
has been a familiar exhibitor in group 
exhibitions where his work has shown 
strength and distinction. 

A modern sculptor who employs ab- 
straction and distortion to heighten the 
expressive power of his work, Konzal 
is also interested in problems of mo- 
tion and space. Arrested movement is 
effectively portrayed in The Courier 


and again in Horse. Sensitive treatment 
of space surrounding and enclosing 
modeled areas is seen in Dancers and 
Man and Woman. In both, forms flow 
into each other with grace and reason 
and each achieves fine balance between 
emotional expression and formal inter- 
est. (Contemporary Arts, to May 26.) 
—dJ.K. R. 


Three Abstract Idioms at Hacker 

Three painters holding a joint ex- 
hibition demonstrate that there is no 
common denominator among sincere 
abstractionists. Schanker’s close tex- 
tured designs with their squares of 
reds and greens, cut sometimes by arcs 
and circles of black, or again by ovals, 
possess a purposeful concentration. 
Spivak, whose mosaics have been shown 
variously, exhibits canvases in clear, 
trenchant colors. They afford a remark- 
able sense of space and their tangential 
forms imply definite tensions. 

Tavelli, holding his first showing, va- 
ries considerably in his work. While the 
larger number of his paintings are car- 
ried out in deep tones, a particularly 
effective canvas with a white ground 
shows intricately related forms in bright 
hues. Another admirable painting by 
him, in his more usual range of palette, 
is an upright columnar form in brown, 
cut by curving black lines and lent ani- 
mation by a square of blue and an amor- 
phous spot of brilliant red. (Hacker, to 
May 27.)—M. B. 


Dobkin Stars Children 


Stars of Alexander Dobkin’s show are 
his delightful studies of children. When 
dealing with political banalities, Dobkin 
(leader of a European Arts Tour this 
summer) produces pictures which are 
trite in conception. 

However, Dobkin paintings of children 
are a different matter. In them he 
shows sensitivity and catches the per- 
sonality and fleeting mood of the child 
in spontaneous line and cheerful though 
dark color. Dobkin is also showing a 
series of lovely color lithographs printed 
in Paris. (ACA, to May 27.)—P. L. 


Skillful Trio 


The Greiss Gallery is currently pre- 
senting a diverse and lively three-man 
exhibition. Maurice Becker, Janet Mar- 
ren, and Ben Mildwoff are all fine 
craftsmen and skilled technicians who 
project their concepts eloquently, but 
in this particular showing it is the lady 
who takes the cake. 

Miss Warren’s watercolors are beau- 
tifully integrated and display a keen 
sense of design. Barns and Towers is 
especially striking as is the sensitive 
pen and ink drawing, Whorf. Ben Mild- 
woff’s clean watercolors reveal an in- 
cisive sense of organization, while 
Maurice Becker exhibits an almost un- 


canny ability to capture the mood and é 


sun of the beach. (Greiss, to May 20.) 
—M. S&S. 


Septuagenarian Tortosa 


Francisco Tortosa, a Spanish Repub- 
lican refugee, began painting six years 
ago after liberation from a concentra- 
tion camp. Now, at the age of 70, in 
spite of the anguish he has endured, 
he paints his environment in Mexico 
with a gentle fervor. His primitive can- 
vases possess a disarming naiveté that 
seeks to include all details of visual 
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experience in a single work. Yet for 
all this multiplicity, the artist’s com- 
position makes a coherent impression. 

Many of the paintings are panoramic 
in their sweep. The artist appears to 
feel, as Gauguin did, that if a centi- 
meter of green is effective, a meter is 
still better, for there is an almost over- 
whelming preponderance of greens on 
his canvases. He employs an unusual 
technique for his thickly studded trees, 
giving them the appearance of solid, 
sculptured forms. One of the most ac- 
complished of his works is Taxco, in 
which tier on tier of tiled roofed houses 
rise in compactness of design. (Tribune, 
to June 1.)—M. B. 


Better Holmes 


New paintings by Siv Holme, shown 
last fortnight, revealed an advance in 
her integration of pattern, form and 
color and a clarification of subject that 
was good to see. Miss Holme’s style, 
despite its occasionally mystic preten- 
tions, is primarily a decorative one. 
She displays knowledge of color in a 
palette sometimes vivid, sometimes 
pleasantly rubbed down to the pale 
clarity of an old fresco. Potato Peeler 
shows her kinship with Milton Avery. 

Less successful are her Tamayo-like 
compositions which distort and conjure 
up strange images without giving them 
the assertive reality the Mexican paint- 
er does. (Schaefer.)—J. K. R. 


New York Charms Chile’s Antunez 


Paintings by Nemecio Antunez show 
the work of a Chilean artist lately resi- 
dent in this city. He appears to be over- 
whelmed by the size of our urban popu- 
lation, entitling the majority of his can- 
vases City Dwellers. A few works des- 
ignated City Window actually have the 
same theme in their glimpses of the 
people outside. These swarming crowds 
are not realistically depicted, but set 
down like leaves fluttering in the wind. 
One such painting shows these splintery, 
feathery forms fairly swept up by a 
gust in the midst of a snowfall through 
which a pallid sun struggles to appear. 

Antunez is a sound painter, carrying 
out his imaginative conceptions with 
sweeping brushstrokes in delicately ad- 
justed, low tones in decorative, all-over 
designs. He creates the impression that 
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ANTUNEZ: City Window. -Bodley 


these fragile shapes are not so much 
moving of their own volition, as car- 
ried along in the compelling whirl of 
the city’s tempo. These unusual paint- 
ings are highly individual interpreta- 
tions of the teeming life of our city. 
A group of drawings and prints reveals 
the sure foundation of craftsmanship on 
which the work depends. (Bodley, to 
May 21.)—M. B. 


Portraits by Perham 


Roy Gates Perham, a portrait painter 
who studied with Frank DuMond and 
Frank Reilly, recently showed 22 studies 
of men, women and children observed 
in their own homes. Perham’s most 
successful portraits depict older models, 
proving again that it is harder to cap- 
ture the vague promise and half-de- 
fined forms of youth than the purpose 
and experience of age. They also sug- 
gest that it is usually the older models 
who know how to sit. 

Fresh color and an appearance that 
seems to say the portraits are credit- 
able likenesses are among Perham’s 
assets; but he also has an unhappy 
tendency to make the eyes too glittery. 
(Newcomb-Macklin.)—J. K. R. 
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Byron Browne Reprise 


The growing stature of Byron Browne 
as a decorative creator of modern- 
minded fantasies with a barbaric flavor 
has been amply revealed in recent ex- 
hibitions. His new show, which follows 
an earlier one at another gallery by 
only a few months, covers the four 
years from 1945 to 1949, 

This attractive display has far more 
variety than Browne—a player of vari- 
ations on a few favored themes—is apt 
to show in briefer time spans. Circus 
figures, both animal and human, are 
still the most prominent actors in his 
dramas but there are also original ar- 
rangements of figures in landscape and 
interiors and one bright still-life. 

All of his work is enhanced by bold 
and strong and/or subtle and delicate 
color; complex arrangement of pattern; 
and a gift for decorative invention 
which varies the linear and textural 
devices. (Kootz, to June 5.)—J. K.R. 


Argent’s Duo: New Hand, Old Hand 


Seriousness of purpose and a quiet 
confidence mark the paintings of Mar- 
ion de Sola Mendes, seen in her first 
exhibition last fortnight. What now 
seems an old-fashioned interest in the 
surface appearance of things, combined 
with a desire, often successfully car- 
ried out, to penetrate to the heart of 
the matter result in such substantial 
work as Clown and Timelessness. 

Exhibiting jointly with Miss Mendes 
was Henrietta A. Duer, whose 35 paint- 
ings and drawings represented a 40- 
year span of work that began in the 
1890s. Two early portraits and a serene 
beach scene were notable among more 
ambitious canvases. (Argent.)—J. K. R. 


Michigan Duo 


Seen last fortnight were the paint- 
ings of Kathryn Albin Hodgman and 
Janet R. Wise who both hail from Kala- 
mazoo, Michigan. Miss Hodgman excels 
in capturing a feeling of light and at- 
mospheric effects suggesting Pascin. 
Her portraits are sensitive and valid. 
The Coiffure with its delicate colors 
and imaginative conception is one of 
her best. The subdued Pink Lustre 
should also be noted. 

Miss Wise’s watercolors are better 
than her oils—in them she attains an 
almost lyrical simplicity. (Eighth St.) 
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Sara Boal’s Careful Craftsmanship 


Sara Boal lovingly paints carefully 
careless arrangements of flowers, fruit 
or what used to be known as objets 
dart. These are not paintings of stormy 
emotion or deep conviction, but simple 
pictures which show the craftsman’s de- 
light in portraying the glint of light on 
a bronze vase or the delicate veining 
of a white flower. Also seen in the show 
last fortnight were landscapes and a 
smattering of portraits. (Barbizon- 
Plaza.)—P. L. 


Homage to the Masters 


The paintings of Halla Millington, 
seen last fortnight, indicate that she 
is still in a formative stage and has 
not yet found her personal style. The 
shades of Degas, Cézanne, and even 
Mondrian hover over her paintings and 
tend to confuse the spectator. Not that 
she does not possess a competent know!- 
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edge of her craft or understand the 
underlying principles of composition. 
She shows both promise and a native 
understanding of design, but has not 
yet been able to discard the shackles 
of her influences. One of her most suc- 
cessful works is the abstract Existence 
with its moving organization and rich 
colors. (Eggleston.)—M. S. 


Bishop’s Clean Abstractions 


In his first New York one-man show, 
Ben Bishop reveals an astute knowl- 
edge of geometric design and sensi- 
tive calligraphy. His encaustics, with 
their subdued yet strident color and 
moving inner rhythms, are impressive. 
Of these, the richy patterned Growing 
Things is especially notable. 

Oddly enough when Bishop is deal- 
ing with oil his composition borders 
upon austerity and his color becomes 
almost too clinically clean. This re- 
viewer found the complete absence of 
emotion a little disconcerting. Coun- 
terpoint, with its rich organization, is 
one of the most gratifying. (Charles- 
Fourth, to May 15.)—M.S. 

Lillian Dubin Sees for Herself 

Slow-paced pictures which handle na- 
ture motifs with restraint and poetry 
make up Lillian Dubin’s second exhibi- 
tion. In private life the wife of artist 
Ben-Zion, Miss Dubin has her own sen- 
sitive and pleasant way of seeing. 
Grasses, composed with quiet vibrancy 
in upright line and soft color; the more 
vividly toned and patterned Still-Life 
with Wicker Chair and Dewy Cobweb, 
with its sparkling pattern caught in 
branches are outstanding (Schaefer, to 
June 2.)—J. K, R. 


LILLIAN DUBIN: Grasses 
Bertha’ Schaefer 


May 15, 1950 





Watercolors 


[Continued from page 7] 

Hoffmann’s subtly modeled nude in 
Mirror represent highlights taken from 
the sparse section devoted to still-life 
and figure composition. 

Particularly effective among the land- 
scapes, which include as many vivid and 
dramatic as placid studies, are Warren 
Baumgartner in a closeup of debris; 
Alexander Bower in a fresh Saco River; 
Harry Leith-Ross in a strong Trees, 
Rocks and Sea; John Pellew in Royal 
River; Herb Olsen in a crisp Green 
Pasture; and Dick Crocker in Fish and 
Gulls. 

Other paintings that should be men- 
tioned are by Hilton Leach, Edward 
Betts, Emil Kosa, Jr., Sascha Maurer, 
Syd Browne, Malcomb Morley, George 
Schuyler, James Carlin and Caroline 
Sterne. 


Modern Museum 


[Continued from page 10] 

of approval. (And judging from the 
number of stars affixed to exhibits in 
the Penthouse, it looks as if buyers con- 
sider these Museum protégés good finan- 
cial risks. To date, members have 
spoken for about a third of the exhibits. 
And if the show is a far cry from a 
sell-out, how many shows—especially 
first ones—do as well?) 

The plan’s breaks for artists are ob- 
vious. To be tagged “it” by the Museum 
can be more advantageous than to be 
taken on by a 57th Street dealer. (What 
gallery could provide a_ purchasing 
power equal to that of the Museum’s 
membership which numbers practically 
every collector and potential collector 
in the city?) It can also be the shortest 
road to a hard-to-get dealer connection. 

Who, then, gets mad at the Museum? 
Non-members who object to the exclu- 
sive features of the plan? (Mondays, 
after all, are off days.) Artists who have 
been overlooked or outsold? (The 
scheme does give a few youngsters a 
running head start, but even granted 
a lead, they will have to do some fast 
stepping to keep it.) 

Lastly, there are the dealers, and 
surprisingly they seem to be enjoying 
the Modern’s new idea. Only about 
four major galleries on 57th Street 
could be considered competitors of the 
Museum’s in this field, and they are 
swamped with talent which they can’t 
accommodate. Gallery owners go for 
this plan as they go for anything that 
will help more artists, attract more col- 
lectors and bring modern art to the at- 
tention of more people. To date the 
Museum admits that purchases from the 
show have been made chiefly by con- 
firmed collectors, but (as all dealers 
know) it’s much more difficult to start 
a collection going than to keep one 
growing. 

At any rate, the Museum has no in- 
tention of impinging on dealer terri- 
tory. Once shows are down, exhibitors 
will be on their own. Most of them will 
be ripe for contracts with galleries, so 
dealers may capitalize on the Museum- 
given head start, taking a chance on 
what might be flash-in-the-pan success. 

All in all, much as this plan smacks 
of commercialism, in the long run it 
promises to do more good than harm 
and promises, too, to make more friends 
than enemies for the Museum. 
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ANTIQUE, ART & BOOK 


AUCTIONS 


IN THE MOST CENTRALLY LO. 
CATED SECTION OF NEW YORK 


IF YOU CONTEMPLATE 
AN AUCTION OR IF YOU 
DESIRE VALUATION 


write us for terms and details. We 
maintain a department exclusively 
for appraisals and inventories. In- 
quiries respectfully solicited. 


AUCTIONEERS: 
Messrs. W. H. O'Reilly, E. P. O'Reilly 
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Artists’ Materials . 
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Modern Viewpoint—‘Avant Garde’ and Chaos? 


By Ralph M. Pearson 


Is “ADVANCING” French art and “ad- 
vancing” American art really to em- 
brace chaos and the beginnings of 
emergence therefrom? Critical approval 
which implies exactly that is swelling 
almost to a chorus; witness Howard 
Devree, Stuart Preston, Doris Brian, 
Meyer Shapiro and Clement Greenberg 
in their recently recorded critical or 
selective appraisals—and there are 
many others. 

Juror James Johnson Sweeney tells 
of an encounter between James Joyce 
and the Irish poet AE, in which the 
latter is reputed to have said: “Young 
man, you have not enough chaos in you 
to create a new world.” A pregnant re- 
mark. Chaos, it says, is the stuff out 
of which new worlds are built. True, 
undoubtedly, according to precedent. 
But the creating is a process of evolv- 
ing order out of chaos. Chaos as such 
has no particular virtue beyond supply- 
ing the source material. 

For an artist to go back to chaos 
as a starting point is undoubtedly a 
refreshment; but, we must remember, 
it is only a beginning. To honor it as 
more than that is a strange reversal 
of the experience of the human race. 

Are these works which are so glibly 
bepedestaled with the term Avant 
Garde—are they mirrors of largely un- 
resolved chaos in the souls of their 
makers, or are they not? That is the 
crucial question. As this critic sees the 
matter it is probably the most crucial 


issue facing the European and Ameri- 
can art worlds today—in view of cur- 
rent events. In a former article I have 
argued that the issue presents us with 
a cultural crisis; I see no reason for 
changing that opinion. 

How can one resolve the issue as to 
what is “chaos” and what is the “order” 
which can, in the hands of an artist, 
result in a work of art? Is a person, 
artist or layman, who has not practiced 
and thereby experienced this kind of 
“order” with its integration of all the 
parts, capable of a fundamental aware- 
ness of its presence, or absence, in a 
picture or sculpture? Much available 
evidence seems to say he is not. 

Here is a problem, a profound cul- 
tural problem, ready-made and await- 
ing for a progressive art museum, or 
all art museums, to honor with a full- 
scale investigation. And to make the 
investigation effective, experts must be 
called in who are authorities-by-ex- 
perience in this field. Who are such au- 
thorities? Obviously they are those 
practitioners who are our leading mas- 
ters of modern, creative, living design. 


They could select examples of living 
design from many key periods of his- 
tory, primitive and sophisticated, from 
the creations of children before their 
native design sense has been near-mur- 
dered, from students and professionals 
who have resolved their personal inheri- 
tance of chaos. 

I respectfully submit this suggestion 
to our American art museums. 


Regarding Boston—Past Meets Present 


By Lawrence Dame 


Boston: Rarely has there been so 
much variety in the springtime as 
among Boston’s current shows. The 
moderns are going like mad and even 
the conservatives are up and hopping 
about. Doll & Richards has reached 
into the New England past (while the 
Institute of Contemporary Art is delv- 
ing into Norway’s history with its big 
Edvard Munch show) to pay tribute to 
a fine Impressionist, the late Sam 
Charles, Unhappily, attendance remains 
poor at all galleries and sales are few. 

Although the Institute, which is put- 
ting on the splendid Munch display in 
collaboration with the Fogg Museum in 
Cambridge, has had an amazing spread 
of publicity, this is a succéss-d’estime 
without material profit. 

Amherst College is going head over 
heels into exhibitions with a display in 
honor of Benjamin West, his times and 
influence at the Mead Art Building 
from May 20 to May 30. All portents 
indicate that this will be the most im- 
portant West show ever staged. The 
painter’s first master, John Woolaston, 
and his first pupil, Matthew Pratt (who 
recalls their names today?) will be rep- 
resented. There are extensive loans 
and there will be imposing speeches. 
The Mead Art Building has been con- 
structed during the past year with 
funds left by an 1877 man, the late Wil- 
liam Rutherford Mead, partner in Mc- 
Kim, Mead and White, architects. 

Andrew Wyeth has been exhibiting 
with success at Doll & Richards along 
with a talented Japanese painter, Chi- 
ura Obata, This native of Japan, who 


now teaches at the University of South- 
ern California, was interned during the 
war, without reason as his academic 
appointment reveals. He blends har- 
moniously Western and Eastern styles, 
is at. his best in simple themes with 
sweeping, dreamy color patterns. 

At Margaret Brown’s, Neroni exhibits 
impressions of Palestine which are neo- 
primitive, highly stylized and most ef- 
fective in muted colors. 

Etchings of New England by noted 
artists are on view from the collec- 
tion of the Harvard Club’s ex-president, 
Charles H. Watkins, at the St, Botolph 
club. The Rockport Art Association is 
staging a May show of work by such 
resident members as Stanley Wood- 
ward, Lester G. Hornby, Aldro Hibbard, 
Marguerite Pearson, Richard Recchia, 
Emile Gruppe, Mildred Jones, George 
Dinckel, Peter Koster and John Chetcuti. 

At the Guild of Boston Artists are 
such Yankee masters as Harry Sutton, 
Jr., Bernard M. Keyes, William J. Kaula, 
John F. Enser, Ture Bengtz, Elizabeth 
Huntington, Forrest Orr, Glenn Mac- 
Nutt, Louis Kronberg, Charles Curtis 


Allen, Carroll Bill, A. Lassell Ripley, 


Garabed der Hohanessian, a bright 
teacher at the Rhode Island School of 
Design, presents some puzzling but in- 
genious abstractions at the Charles E. 
Smith Gallery. He weaves triangles, 
quadrangles and prisms in_ striking 
color patterns. 

The Museum of Fine Arts, which has 
had much success with its Edward Hop- 
per exhibition, is also showing 18th and 
19th century feminine styles which will 
probably be back with us pretty soon. 
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ART BOOKS 


By JUDITH K. REED 


Taubes’ Ninth 


“Paintings and Essays on Art” by Fred- 
eric Taubes. 1950. New York: Dodd, 
Mead & Co. 176 pp. with illustrations. 
$5.00. 


This is Taubes’ ninth book and, since 
jts predecessors have covered, often 
with redundance, the subjects of art 
appreciation and the technique of paint- 
ing for both amateurs and profession- 
als, it is not surprising to find that the 
well of this tireless painter-teacher- 
writer-lecturer’s inspiration has finally 
run dry. This new work is made up 
entirely of essays already published in 
his column in the American Artist 
(source also for previous books) and 
other publications. These—on major 
and trivial themes—are reprinied along 
with a retrospective view of Taubes’ 
major paintings in black and white 
reproductions. 

As usual, much of what Taubes has 
to say is provocative and good reading. 
As a foe of pretention and obscurity 
in art and as an able pleader for higher 
standards of craftsmanship, Taubes is 
articulate, sincere and convincing. But 
there are times when his “forthright” 
criticism falls into the very trap of 
prejudice that he labels snobbery and 
cultism in others. Rarely a victim of 
modesty, Taubes strikes out at Matisse, 
Picasso and Cézanne (he is delighted 
with Dali) and seems genuinely sur- 
prised and saddened that even the ped- 
estals of these modern art heroes do 
not tremble under his attack. 

Even when he is on sure ground— 
and he often is—Taubes’ scanty de- 
velopment of his themes weakens his 
argument. For while there is need for 
iconoclasm in the field of modern art 
criticism, the author does justice neither 
to himself nor to his subjects in these 
hasty essays among which there is 
at least one of inexcusably poor taste. 
In this he damns a well-known art 
critic’s book without explaining what 
is said in the book or why it is bad. 


Gilbert Stuart’s Story 


“Proud Heritage” by Ilse Bischoff. 1949. 
New York: Coward-McCann. 279 pp. 
$3.00. 


When one recalls the throngs of fine 
ladies and gentlemen crowding into 
Gilbert Stuart’s studio in London, eager 
to have their portraits painted even at 
his excessive prices, or when one re- 
members tHe artist’s later success with 
the Scottish peerage, one might decide 
that Stuart must have amassed great 
wealth. 

Yet in Ilse Bischoff’s Proud Heritage 
the story of his career appears as a 
tragic one. If it began with his early 
struggles as a rags-to-riches tale, it 
ended as riches-to-rags. For Stuart’s 
vanity, extravagance and addiction to 
drinking and gambling dissipated his 
really vast resources, causing him to 
flee from England to Scotland to escape 
his creditors. In Scotland he repeated 
his folly, and finally returned to his 
native land, impoverished and broken. 
Even his achievement of painting, the 
famous portraits of Washington scarce- 
ly restored his diminished reputation. 


May 15, 1950 


Miss Bischoff, herself an artist, ap- 
praises his work with discernment. Her 
obviously careful research into the facts 
of his checkered life does not result in 
any biographical aridity; rather her 
vivid record brings Stuart and his whole 
entourage into a vital reality. The story, 
ably and arrestingly set down, is a dis- 
heartening one of talent and opportuni- 
ties wasted by weakness of character. 

M. B. 
Painting Hands 


“Hands in Nature and Art” by Heidi 
Lennsen. 1950. New York: The Studio 
Publications. 64 pp. Illustrated. $2.85. 


A short, useful text, this one de- 
scribes the bones, muscles and veins 
of the hand in words and diagrams. 
A separate section of illustrations cov- 
ers painting and sculpture involving 
hands, in Eastern and Western art. It 
also includes contemporary photographs 
showing hands of anonymous workers 
and celebrities. 


Pitman Gallery Series 


“Pitman Gallery: Cézanne, Chagall, 
Van Gogh, Royal Portraits.” 1950. 
New York: Pitman Publishing Corp. 24 
pp. with 10 color plates. $1.95 each. 


Four new titles in the Pitman Gal- 
lery bring the total to 16 in this ad- 
mirable series of inexpensive mono- 
graphs which offer biographical and 
critical texts by well-known writers to- 
gether with 10 color plates. The books 
on Cézanne, Chagall and Van Gogh, 
with texts by Adrian Stokes, Michael 
Ayrton and Philip James, respectively, 
follow the usual satisfying form. More 
unusual is the book on royal portraits 
which offers, along with better known 
paintings, such pictures as the for- 
bidding portrait of Queen Mary I by 
Mor (Sir Anthony More), from the 
Prado Museum, and the whimsical one 
of Queen Elizabeth by an unknown 
artist. Its interesting text is contributed 
by R. H. Wilenski. 


“The Technique of Color Mixing” by 
Leonard Richmond. 1950. New York: 
Pitman Publishing Corp. 80 pp. Illus- 
trated. $3.75. 


A useful text for beginners in search 
of guidance in the properties and use 
of oil, tempera and watercolor pigment. 
Sunday and summer painters will find 
the informal instruction helpful in ward- 
ing off the frustration which is so apt 
to attack beginners after their first 
rapturous brush with painting. 


Book Briefs 


From Delft comes news of the World 
Collectors Annuary, a reference work 
which lists pertinent data on 10,000 
paintings sold at auction in 14 Ameri- 
can and European countries during the 
past four years. The illustrated book, 
which also includes an account of art 
conditions and prices in many countries, 
can be ordered from Brouwer and Co., 
Delft, Holland, at the pre-publication 
price of $8.00. 


* * * 


Even if you can’t tell a book by its 
cover, the cover will tell you much 
about art as well as about publishing 
trends. The third annual exhibition of 
the Book Jacket Designers Guild, or- 
ganized to raise the standards of jacket 
design, is now at the A-D Gallery. 








HOW SHALL I FRAME MY PICTURES? 
What size frame shall you use? What style 
will best harmonize with the picture and 
your furniture? How can you make more in- 
teresting wall arrangements? These are 
questions our framing experts can answer 
for you. Come see our choice collection of 
frames, full color prints and modern masters. 
Bring your pictures and your questions with 
you. 


send for your FREE copy of 
16 page book: PICTURE FRAMES 
ARTHUR BROWN & BRO. 


the department store of art materials 
DEPT. D, 2 WEST 46th ST., NEW YORK 19, N. Y. 
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NO MUSS! 
NO FUSS! 


DRAKENFELD 


Semi-Moist 


OVERGLAZE COLORS © UNDERGLAZE COLORS 
are ready for instant ceramic use. 


Just “pick up” Drakenfeld’s semi-moist 
overglaze or underglaze colors with a 
water-moistened brush and apply directly 
to your ware. No oils or other mediums 
necessary. Can be blended for shades in the 
handy recessed cover. Refill pans available. 


Write for catalog and prices on these 
new Semi-Moist Overglaze and Under- 
glaze Color Boxes...also prepared glazes, 
clay bodies, Potters’ kick wheels, electric 
ceramic kilns and other quality supplies. 


“Drakenteld 


B. F. Drakenfeld & Co., Inc. 
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Where to Show 


Offering suggestions to artists who wish 
to exhibit in regional, state or national 
shows. Societies, museums and individ- 
uals are asked to co-operate in keeping 
this column up to date.--The Editor. 


NATIONAL SHOWS 


(Unless otherwise indicated, open to 
a'l artists) 


Bloomfield, New Jersey 


2ND SPRING SHOW OF AMATEUR CRE- 
ATIVE ARTS. June 9-11. Open to all 
amateur artists. All media. Prizes. Work 
due May 27. Write Mr. Emmons, 82 Broad 
St., Bloomfield, N. J. 


Brooklyn, New York 


SUMMER CIRCULATING EXHIBITION. 
July 4-Sept. 4. Media: woodcuts, litho- 
graphs, etchings, serigraphs & watercolors. 
Entry cards & work due May 30. Write 
Sylvia Kamisher, Secretary, Society of 
Graphic Artists, 666 Lefferts Ave., Brook- 
lyn 3, N. Y. 


Hendersonville, North Carolina 


8TH ANNUAL NATIONAL ART EXHIBI- 
TION. July 21-22. Huckleberry Mountain 
Workshop-Camp. Jury. Prizes. Entry fee 
$1. Entry cards & entries due July 12. 
Write Mrs. John S. Forrest, 5th Ave. 
Hendersonville, N. C. 


Indiana, Pennsylvania 


8TH ANNUAL COOPERATIVE ART EX- 
HIBITION. Oct. 14-Nov. 30. All media. 
Entry fee $5. Jury. Prizes. Entry cards & 
work due Sept. 10. Write Oval Kipp, Art 
Department, State Teachers College, In- 
diana, Pa. 


Newport, Rhode Island 


39TH ANNUAL EXHIBITION. July 1-22. 
Jury. Fee $2 to non*members. Entry cards 
due June 9. Work due June 16. Write Art 
Association of Newport, 76 Bellevue Ave., 
Newport, R. I 


New York, New York 


AMERICAN PAINTING TODAY—1950. 
From Dec. 8. Metropolitan Museum of Art. 
Media: oil, oil tempera, encaustic. Juries. 
Prizes total $8,500. Entry blanks due in 
New York July 1. Write Robert Beverly 
Hale, Metropolitan Museum of Art, New 
York 28, New York. 


Work due at regional centers as follows: 


For artists of California, Idaho, Nevada, 
Oregon, Utah, Washington, Alaska & Ha- 
waii: Bekins Van & Storage Co., Inc., 
Building No. 2, 25 East Mason St., Santa 
Barbara, California; September 8. 


For artists of Arizona, Arkansas, New 
Mexico, Oklahoma & Texas: Dallas Mu- 
seum of Fine Arts, Fair Park, Dallas, 
Texas ; September 1. 


For artists of Colorado, Illinois, Indiana, 
Iowa, Kansas, Michigan, Minnesota, Mis- 
souri, Montana, Nebraska, North Dakota, 
Ohio, South Dakota, Wisconsin & Wyoming: 
Newcomb-Macklin Co., 400-408 North State 
Street, Chicago, Illinois; September 15. 


For artists of Alabama, Florida, Georgia, 

Kentucky, Louisiafia, Maryland, Mississippi, 
North Carolina, South Carolina, Tennessee, 
Virginia, West Virginia, & the District of 
Columbia: Virginia’ Museum of Fine Arts, 
Grove Avenue & the Boulevard, Richmond, 
Virginia: September 22. 
For artists of Connecticut, Delaware, Maine, 
Massachusetts, New Hampshire, New Jer- 
sey, New York, Pennsylvania, Rhode 
Island, Vermont, the Canal Zone, Puerto 
Rico, & the Virgin Islands & for American 
artists residing temporarily outside the 
United States: The Metropolitan Museum 
of Art, 5th Avenue at 84 St., New York 
28, N. Y.; September 20. 


REGIONAL SHOWS 
Columbus, Ohio 


OHIO WATERCOLOR SOCIETY’S 26TH 
ANNUAL CIRCUIT EXHIBITION. Colum- 
bus Gallery of Fine Arts to Nov. on tour 
to July 1951. Open to present and former 
residents of Ohio. Media: watercolor, 
gouache and casein. Jury. Prizes. Dues 
$3.50. Work due Oct. 7, may be stored for 
summer free. Write Edith McKee Harper, 
1403 Corvallis Ave., Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Denver, Colorado 


56TH ANNUAL EXHIBITION. June 28- 
Summer. Open to artists in states west of 
the Mississippi & Wisconsin & Illinois, 
Media: painting, sculpture, graphic arts, 
drawings, ceramics & textiles. Jury. Prizes. 
Entries due June 10. Write Denver Art 





Museum, 14th Ave. & Aco 5 
4, Colorado. ma St., Denver 


Jersey City, New Jersey 


38RD ANNUAL END OF SEASON EXHIBI- 
TION, June 19-July 8. Bergen Branch Li- 
brary. Open to New Jersey artists. All 
media. Jury. Work which has won prize’ in 
N. J. since June 1, 1949, admissable with- 
out passing jury. Entry fee $1 per exhibit. 
Work due June 10. Write Stephen Haff, 
Box 651, Journal Square Station, Jersey 
City 6, N. J. 


Memphis, Tenn. 


3RD MEMPHIS BIENNIAL. Dec. 1-29. Open 
to artists born or resident in Ark., Miss., 
or Tenn. Jury. Prizes. Work due Nov. 6. 
Write Louise B. Clark, Brooks Memorial 
Art Gallery, Overton Park, Memphis, Tenn. 


Montpelier, Ohio 


2ND ANNUAL EXHIBITION ART & CRAFT 
CLUB OF MONTPELIER. Sept. 10-16. 
Open to artists in Mich., Ind. & Ohio. 
Media: oil, watercolor, casein, pastel. 
Prizes. Entry fee $2, Entry cards & work 
due Sept. 4. Write Mrs. Grace Walker, 
Montpelier, Ohio. 


Norwalk, Connecticut 


1ST REGIONAL SHOW SILVERMINE 
GUILD OF ARTISTS. Aug. 27-Sept. 17. 
Open to New England artists. Jury. Prizes. 
Write Mrs. Miriam Broudy, c/o Silvermine 
Guild of Artists, Inc., Silvermine, Norwalk, 
Conn, 
Ogunquit, Maine 
OGUNQUIT ART ASSOCIATION EXHIBI- 
TIONS. July 1-29. August 2-Sept. 4. Barn 
Gallery. Open to members & artists resi- 
dent in Ogunquit & vicinity. Jury. Works 
due June 24. Write Edward Betts, Ogun- 
quit, Me. 
Rutland, Vermont 


MID-VERMONT ARTISTS SUMMER EX- 
HIBITION. June 30-Aug. 12. Rutland Free 
Library. Open to members within 100 mile 
radius of Rutland. Media: oils, watercolors, 
graphics, small sculpture, wood carvings. 
Membership fee $2.00. Pictures due June 
22 & 23. Write Yvonne Robinson, 4 Thrall 
Ave., Rutland, Vermont. 


San Francisco, California 


2ND ANNUAL DECORATIVE ARTS COM- 
PETITION. Sept.-Oct. San Francisco Mu- 
seum of Art. Open to artists of Calif., Ore- 
gon, & Wash. Media: designs for textiles, 
lamps, etc. Juries. Prizes. Entries due June 
8. Write San Francisco Museum of Art, 
San Francisco, Calif. 


Sacramento, California 


CALIFORNIA STATE FAIR ART SHOW. 
Aug. 31-Sept. 10. Open to California art- 
ists. Media: oil, watercolor & sculpture. 
Jury. Prizes. Write State Fair, P.O. Box 
2036, Sacramento, Calif. 

NORTHERN CALIFORNIA ARTS 38RD AN- 
NUAL OF GRAPHIC AND DECORATIVE 
ARTS. July 1-30. Open to artists of Sacra- 
mento Valley, San Joaquin County & 
Mother Lode County. Jury. Entries due 
June 22. Write Alicia Hook, Prints Room, 
California State Library, Sacramento 9, 
California. 


Spokane, Washington 


PACIFIC NORTHWEST ART LEAGUE AN- 
NUAL. June 13-21. Civic Auditorium. Open 
to artists of Wash., Idaho, Mont., Wyo., & 
Ore. All media. Purchase prizes. Jury. 
Write Mrs. H. F. Wilkening, S. 155 Oak 
St., Spokane 9, Wash. 


Washington, D. C. 


KILN CLUB OF WASHINGTON EXHIBI- 
TION. August 6-28. Smithsonian Institu- 
tion. Open to potters of Washington. Me- 
dia: ceramic sculpture, decorative ware, 
utility ware, tiles. Fee, $1 to non-members. 
Jury. Awards. Entry blanks due July 25. 
Work due July 29. Write Mrs. F. R. 
Hayden, 7241 Brinkley Road, S. B., Wash- 
ington 20, D. C. . 


Youngstown, Ohio 


4TH BIENNIAL CERAMIC SHOW. Oct. 1- 
29. Open to ceramists of Ohio. Media: all 
types of ceramics & enamels. Entry fee $1. 
Jury. Prizes. Work due Sept. 28. Write 
Butler Art Institute, Youngstown 2, Ohio. 


SCHOLARSHIPS & COMPETITIONS 
New York, New York 


ABBEY SCHOLARSHIPS FOR MURAL 
PAINTING. Dec., 1950. Open to citizens 
of U.S. and British Commonwealth less 
than 35 years of age as June 1, 1950, and 
having worked for at least 4 years in art 
schools. Application blanks & outline of 
proposed work due Nov. 4, 1950. Write 
Secretary, Abbey Memorial Scholarships, 
3 E. 89 St., New York 28, N. Y. 

TIFFANY SCHOLARSHIPS. Cash grants up 
to $2,000. Open to artists under 35, citizens 
of U.S. Media: painting, sculpture, graphic 
arts. Applications due prior to July 1. Write 
Tiffany Foundation, 1083 Fifth Ave., New 
York 28, N. Y. : 


The Art Digest 
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Saks Fashions Art 


Not SINCE THE RUCKUS over Dali’s 
window on Fifth Avenue has a depart- 
ment store been in a state like the one 
Saks Fifth Avenue’s in at the moment. 
Cause of the to-do is a series of dis- 
play windows designed by 15 artist 
members of Equity to dramatize a col- 
lection of Adele Simpson summer cos- 
tumes in blue cotton. Each painter, 
sculptor, muralist and ‘textile designer 
was given a swatch of blue from the 
bolt as well as a chance to conjure 
up a winsome window while Saks 
minded its business. 

Turnabout on Equity’s forthcoming 
Bal Masque, “Fashion for Art’s Sake” 
(which gets its plug in the windows), 
the Saks ground-story story is titled 
“Art for Fashion’s Sake.” 

Artists who helped to give the store 
a facade-lifting were Stanley William 
Hayter, George L. K. Morris, Jimmie 
Ernst, Anton Refregier, Elias Newman, 
David Fredenthal, Howard Mandel and 
Denny Winters; also muralists David 
Chavez and Edward Millman, sculptors 
David Smith, Harold Ambellan, Chaim 
Gross and Helen Phillips, and fabric 
designer Ruth Reeves. 


Chicago Teams Up Visual Arts 


Out Chicago way, one visual art is 
teaming up with another as the Es- 
quire Theater turns its Little Gallery 
over to winners of its competition for 
Chicago artists. Cooperating groups 
were the Artists’ League of the Mid- 
west, Artists’ Equity and Exhibition 
Momentum. 

Open to all artists and all media, the 
competition drew more than 850 en- 
tries of which 99 were selected for 
exhibition by a jury comprising Ed- 
ward Millman of New York and Ar- 
thur Siegal, Chicago photographer. 

Following the big show—which runs 
to May 27—22 of the exhibitors will 
have one- or two-man two-week shows 
in the theater gallery. Slated to show 
on their own are familiars Richard 
Koppe, Julia Thecla, Robert Teague, 
Kenneth Nack and others, both known 
and unknown. 


Italy’s Designs for U. S. Show 

Art will implement the Marshall plan 
with the autumn arrival of a contempo- 
rary Italian handicrafts and industrial 
design show, jointly sponsored by a 
dozen leading U. S. museums in coopera- 
tion with the Italian Government and 
the E.C.A. for Italy. 

What with Italy’s post-war creative 
revival, the forthcoming show promises 
to offer the American buying public 
plenty of temptation in the form of fur- 
niture, ceramics, glass, textiles, house- 
hold equipment, and even the Amer- 
ican’s most indispensable luxuries, au- 
tomobiles. Most of the show’s exhibits 
will be available to the public for order 
and purchase. 

Material is now being selected in Italy 
by an American jury comprising Walter 
Dorwin Teague, industrial designer; 
Charles Nagel, Director of the Brook- 
lyn Museum; and Meyric R. Rogers, 
Curator of Decorative and Industrial 
Arts of the Chicago Art Institute. 

The exhibition will open in November 
at the Brooklyn Museum. Later it will 
make a .coast-to-coast tour. 


May 15, 1950 











the hans hofmann school of fine art 


52 west 8th street e new york city e« phone gramercy 7-3491 


summer session 
personally conducted 


by mr. hofmann 
approved under G. |. bill of rights 


provincetown, mass. 
june 12 — sept. 1 


FACULTY 
ABRAHAM RATTNER 
ORONZIO MALDARELLI 
WILLARD W. CUMMINGS 
SIDNEY SIMON 
VISITING ARTISTS 
KARL KNATHS 
YASUO KUNIYOSHI 
WILLIAM ZORACH 
ALFRED FRANKFURTER 
LEONARD BOCOUR 
RUSSELL COWLES 


SCHOOL OF FINE ARTS 
“The Leading School of Modern 
Art.” 

Drawing, Painting, Composition, Design 
FOR VETERANS and NON-VETERANS 
208 E. 20th St., New York 3 


MILLS COLLEGE SUMMER SESSION 


8 July-19 August 


Paint with MAX BECKMANN Gveest Instructor 


F. Carlton Ball Jewelry and Ceramics Mary AnnEllison Ceramics Alfred Neumeyer Art History 
Robert R. Coleman Children's Classes William A.Gaw Painting lise Schultz Weaving 


For bulletin write to: Office of Summer Session, Mills College, Oakland 13, California 


SKOWHEGAN 


SCHOOL OF 
PAINTING AND SCULPTURE 





JULY and AUGUST 
G.1. Approval. Write for Catalogue D. 


SKOWHEGAN, MAINE 







DOUGLAS MACAGY, DIRECTOR 


SUMMER SESSION e JULY 3- AUGUST 11 
AD REINHARDT, GUEST INSTRUCTOR 


800 CHESTNUT ST., SAN FRANCISCO 


CALIFORNIA 
SCHOOL OF 
FINE ARTS 











YALE UNIVERSITY'S 
NORFOLK Summer SCHOOL for ART 


August 6—September 13 Norfolk, Conn. 


@ © School of landscape painting for advanced © @ Visting Critics: Naum Gabo, Peter 
and beginning students. Tuition $75. Blume, George Picken, others. 
DIRECTOR: Philip C. Elliott, Director Albright Art School WRITE: Mande K. Riley, Yale Station 2009, New Haven, Conn. 


CORONADO SCHOOL OF FINE ARTS 
AT BEAUTIFUL CORONADO ISLAND ON THE PACIFIC OCEAN 


1S MILES TO OLD MEXICO DRAWING 
MONTY 


SUMMER WATERCOLOR SEMINAR PAINTING 
“APPROVED FOR VETERANS” SCULPTURE 
DIRECTOR 


















DONAL HORD, FRANCIS ROBERT WHITE, DAN DICKEY. ILLUSTRATION 
DR. RUTH RAY, WILLIAM DAVIS, DAN PUTNAM. MUR ont ; - 
ALOYS BOHNEN, MONTY LEWIS, EDWARD REEP. oo 
692. MARGARITA AVE., CORONADO, CALIF. 


TSCHACBASOV 


Creative courses in Painting, vrawing, Composition and Etching. oe Criticism 


SUMMER 
PAINTING 
CLASSES 


and Lectures in stimulating surroundings studying with Tschacbatov inners Ss 
Advanced Students. Living quarters. June 15th through August. ecrtations 
Week or for Season. Wonderful Vacation in one of America’s most famous iz 


colonies. Limited enroliment. Write today fer complete iniornotiye. 
(Classes in WN. Y. C. until May 30th) TSCHACBASOV—222 W. 23rd St., N. Y. ©. 


NEW YORK 


27 























HARTFORD 
ART SCHOOL 


ae MEM RIAL 





FREDERIC 


Cates 


will conduct a course in 


OIL PAINTING 


in El Paso, Texas—June 20 te July 4th last three days 
te be spent in pleturesque Chihuahua, Old Mexico. 


WATERCOLORS 
under DONALD PIERCE 





For information write to 


TRI STATE FINE ARTS COLONY 


Mrs. Elene Corder 
Box 135, Las Cruces, 
nu. OM. 


or Mrs. LaVora Norman 
105 Fifth Ave., El Paso, 
Texas 





UNIVERSITY OF MISSISSIPPI 
DEPARTMENT OF ART 


GULF COAST 


SUMMER ART SCHOOL 
JULY 25—AUGUST 25 


FRED CONWAY — Guest Artist 


For information, write Steart R. Purser, Department of Art, 
University of Mississippi, University, Mississippi 


BUTERA SCHOOL OF 


FINE ARTS 


FINE AND COMMERCIAL ART 
SMALL GROUPS — INDIVIDUAL INSTRUCTION 
BASIC Counss FOR BEGINNERS 

Accepted 
weiss for Catalogue A.D. 
240 HUNTINGTON AVE., BOSTON 15, MASS. 
LIC. COMM. OF MASS. DEP’T. OF EDUCATION 










ati o> hse ey eagle ale nt ingen Naty ge 
Individual Instruction for 
Beginners in Oil Painting 
MOLLIE HIGGINS SMITH 


Woodstock, N. Y. Dial 2620 
et IN EN NIE IN, 
PAINT ON THE COAST OF MAINE 


ROGER DEERING 


MARINE AND LANDSCAPE 
ANNUAL OUTDOOR SCHOOL OF PAINTING 


JUNE 26 SX, SEPT. 2 
KENNEBUNKPORT 


bo ite for Circular 
123 OCEAN wee KENNEBUNKPORT, MAINE 


OGUNQUIT, MAINE 


Classes in oil and watercolor, 10 to 1 o'stesk, 


aaiaiia wgesed tease 2 oa es ee com- 


fortable beach hotels ont $35 per week, 
room alone $10. 


For information write to: 
Antonio Mattei, Ogunquit, Maine, or 
Chris Ritter, Laurel Gallery, 108 E. 57, N.Y. 


D. MARGUERITE HUGHES 
LANDSCAPE CLASS 


JULY AND AUGUST 
PROVINCETOWN, MASS. 


Te June 15th write: 
$40 S$. Berende St., Les Angeles 5, Ceolif. 


























Philadelphia 
[Continued from page 8] 


Vinci Alliance at the Free Library of 
Philadelphia, like the Sketch Club ag- 
gregate, taps Philadelphia and vicinity 
studios. An Italian-American organiza- 
tion, the Alliance opens its annual to 
outsiders. Jack Bookbinder, Antonio P. 
Martino, John R. Maxwell and Henry 
Pitz, serving as jury of award, selected 
for the Da Vinci gold medal L. A. 
D. Montgomery’s Boy by the Sea; for 
silver medal, City Street by Walter E. 
Baum, and for bronze medal, a bronze 
torso by Frank Cinnici. The Clarence 
Wolf $50 Memorial Prize went to Self- 
Portrait by James Bonnelli. 

In the Tenth Annual open juried ex- 
hibition at Woodmere Art Gallery 
awards were made as follows: first 
($100), to John A. Schultz; second 
($50), to Marian Larer; mentions to 
Joe Brown, sculptor, and to painters 
Martha Walter and John R. Maxwell. 

Important exhibitions at the Art Al- 
liance include one-man shows by Tom 
Bostelle and Abraham P. Hankins, 
painters, and sculpture by Adam Pietz, 
retired assistant engraver at the U. S. 
Mint in Philadelphia. Pietz sees form 
with an engraver’s eyes and confines 
himself primarily to reliefs, a majority 
of which are portraits, memorial and 
otherwise. Bostelle combines the lonely 
and whimsical with the satiric, and 
evokes mood by a play of light that 
stresses the abstract base in realistic 
forms. Hankins works with emotionally 
rich color and design. 

Another exhibition coupling a self- 
taught artist with a product of the 
schools is on view at the Dubin Gal- 
leries. The “primitive” is William Car- 
son, a man who turned to art late in 
life. His running mate is a young 
painter, Reinhold Edelschein. Carson is 
at his best in strongly religious themes, 
rich in color and detail. Edelschein’s 
art, on the other hand, is almost stark. 

The University Museum is commem- 
orating the work of «rtist-archaeologist 
Frederick Catherwood (1799-1854) in a 
comprehensive showing of drawings, 
lithographs and booklets that deal with 
his studies of Mayan architecture and 
sculpture. 


Murals for a Fairer Harvard 

Mir6é6, Arp and Herbert Bayer will 
soon turn their talents to making fair 
Harvard fairer still, thanks to a prom- 
inent Harvard Law graduate who has 
anonymously provided for three murals 
to decorate the new Graduate Com- 
mons in Cambridge. 

Harvard’s Professor Walter Gropius, 
one of the building’s architects, ex- 
plained that “in order to avoid too 
austere an appearance, it has been part 
of the plan from the beginning to pro- 
vide designs of enjoyable forms and 
colors for strategic walls” of the Uni- 
versity’s dormitory center which is de- 
signed in a contemporary style. 


THE SCHOOL FOR ART STUDIES 
Shadoat fer all commercial ae fine 
ert professions. 

FINE ART @ COMMERCIAL ART 


DESIGN @ ADVERTISING ART 
Register now for SUMMER & FALL COURSES 
Write or cell Secretary for Catalog 
250 W. 90 St., Cor. Bway. HW. Y. 24 © SC 4-9518 














syracuse university 
summer school 
of painting 


july 2 to august 12 1950 


saranac lake in the adirondacks 


university credit 


choice of four courses 
catalogue: norman |. rice, director 
school of art, syracuse 10, n. y-. 


OGUNQUIT SCHOOL of 
Painting and Sculpture 


on the ocean at Ogunquit, Maine 
G.1. Appreved © College Credit 


July 3-Aug. Me © Write 331 &. 55 St., 


LAURENT FIENE 


CLEVELAND 
INSTITUTE OF ART 


(Formerty the Cleveland Scheel of Art) 
CATALOGUE UPON REQUEST 
CLEVELAND 6, OHIO 


YLAND 
INSHarER 


OREGON 


MUSEUM ART SCHOOL 


DAY AND EVENING CLASSES 
14 INSTRUCTORS. 


CATALOG j wast — AT MADISON 


REGISTRATION NOW OPEN FOR FALL 1950 


CINCINNATI ART ACADEMY 


Professional training in the Visual 
Arts: Drawing, Painting, Sculpture, 
Commercial Art and History of Art. 
Summer term: June 19—August 11. 


Address inquiries to: 
Martha R. Tieman, Registrar Cincinnati 6, Ohie—Eden Park 


FINE ARTS 
ttt INSTRUCTION 


FLORIDA 


WEST PALM BEACH 
The Art Digest 
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old mill studio 


A Summer School of Portrait 
Painting in the Adirondack 
Mountains at Elizabethtown, N. Y. 


EUGENE SPIRO 


is recommended by WAYMAN ADAMS 
to teach in his place again this summer 
E. Stanley Turnbull 
Water Color 
Harry Ballinger 


Catherixe ne 









For information write: pee W. Pratten 
Spaakenkill Rd., Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 






* Summer 
Pescadero School of Art 
PESCADERO, CALIFORNIA 
JUNE 26 - AUGUST 6 


Faculty of Famous Artists and Teachers 
Leonard Richmond, R.B.A.-R.O.1. - 
Marques E. Reitzel - George Post 


Frank Myers - J. Theodore Johnson 
Approved for Veterans - College Credit 


Daily and Week-end Classes Write Registrar 


SANDY BAY ART SCHOOL 


ROCKPORT, MASSACHUSETTS 
Summer Session July & August 
Instructors: 
JON CORBINO —tgure drawing and composition 
SAM HERSHEY —iandscape and water color 
Write school for details. Nerman von Rosenvinge, Director. 







BERKSHIRE MUSEUM 


SUMMER ART SCHOOL 
e PAINTING 
e SCULPTURE 
e PHOTOGRAPHY 
Write for Catalogue A 


PITTSFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS 


SUMMER SCHOOL OF PAINTING 
ON CAPE COD 


enny Farnsworth 


oe STILL LIFE, LANDSCAPE 
Approved for Veteran Training 
FARNSWORTH SCHOOL OF ART—JULY 3rd to SEPT. 9th 
Write for Cirealar: Box 78, North Trero, Cape Cod, Mass. 


GUY WIGGINS—W. LANGDON KIHN 
ART SCHOOL 


LANDSCAPE FIGURE PORTRAIT 
SUMMER ----.- - Sa ene, CONNECTICUT 


x 
June 19th — September 3rd 
Approved under G.I. Bill of Rights 


Beechwood Hill Art School 


Combine art with vacation 
at the beauty spot of the Catskills 
PAINTING IN ALL MEDIA—MUSIC 
CALLICOON NEW YORK 


STUDIO 
FIVE 


School of 
Creative 



























Summer Session 
PROVINCETOWN 


June 19 — September 8 
Painting - Etching - Engraving 


Kenneth Campbell 
11 Brewster St. 
Provincetown, Mass. 


™SAIL LOFT 
ART SCHOOL 


Visiting Instructors 
MERLE 





SESSION 

MERLE JAMES | JUNE 26 - AUG. 26 
LOGAN | Fo isformesson 
JOHN W. MeCoY \ sade b 
THOMASTON 
ha ee 


WALDO PEIRCE 
WILLIAM THON 





Art School News 


THERE'S A BIG PROBLEM facing art stu- 
dents who want to choose a summer 
school this year—a big, delightful and 
tantalizing problem: which school to 
choose among the hundreds that have 
mushroomed in all parts of the coun- 
try, each offering competent instruc- 
tion, ample recreational facilities and 
a “plus.” Travel? Some ‘schools go on 
trips through South America or Europe; 
many offer delightful side trips as re- 
laxation from regular routine. Art 
colonies? Consider the wealth of schools 
in Woodstock or Cape Cod, just to be- 
gin with. College credits? Many univer- 
sities have established schools in coun- 
try surrotttidings to combine school and 
vacation, and many art schools can give 
credits in connection with the student’s 
own college. Want what you will, 
there’s sure to be a school tailor-made 
to suit you. 

For instance, if Maine’s rockbound 
coast is to your taste, there’s the Ogun- 
quit School of Painting and Sculpture. 
This summer the painting classes will 
be under the supervision of Ernest 
Fiene, assisted by Alicia Fiene and John 
Laurent. The sculpture classes will be 
conducted by Robert Laurent. A feature 
of the school is the confab held every 
Friday evening. During this period, 
works completed during the week are 
discussed, The teachers’ work is also 
submitted for student scrutiny at this 
time—a real switch. Other specials here 
are the two exhibitions, one of student 
work in general, and one of GI work 
only, and the Annual Artists’ Scholar- 
ship Costume Ball, which usually at- 
tracts artists from miles around. Then, 
of course, as with most art schools 
there are ample opportunities for recre- 
ation, including golf, tennis, bathing, 
movies and a summer theatre. Tuition 
rates range from $15 a week for one 
class to $150 for two classes for the 
full eight weeks. Courses offered are 
landscape painting, sculpture, and fig- 
ure and portrait painting. 

* co ~ 

Good news for music-lovers. The 
Berkshire Museum in Pittsfield, Mass., 
will again offer summer courses in 
sculpture, crafts, painting and (new this 
year) photography. The. Tanglewood 
Music Festival and the Jacob’s Pillow 
School of the Dance are within tan- 
talizingly close reach—but no need to 
play hookey. The school will conduct 
guided tours of points of interest. 

* * * 


Whether you actually like New York 
in the summer or whether you have to 
stay in the city inferno, what better 
place to spend those hot and humid 
summer nights than on the seventh 
floor of the streamlined New School 
building studying painting or sculp- 
ture? Classes meet on Mondays, Tues- 
days or Wednesdays from June 5 to 
August 23. There are also afternoon 
sessions, Instructions are Camilo Egas, 
Mario Carrefo and Seymour Lipton. 

Carrefo, the Cuban painter who 
caused a stir with his exhibition this 
winter, will also be conducting studio 
classes at 370 Central Park West. 
Classes here are on Thursday after- 
noons and Thursday and Friday eve- 
nings, with the workshop available to 





Outdoor sketching from life is popular 


Chester Springs, Pa. Begins June 12 
¢ Unique low-cost art colony on historic colo- 
nial grounds attracts serious students. Superior 
instruction in Landscape, Life, Portrait, ater 
Color, Sculpture. Credit toward B.F.A A 
Big-name instructors. Advanced students and 
nena. Sports. Two weeks or twelve. Write 

N. Broad St., Phila. 2, Pa. 


PENNSYLVANIA ACADEMY OF THE FINE ARTS 


INSTITUTE 


OF CHICAGO 
SUMMER 
SCHOOL 


Fine Arts, Industrial Art, Ad- 
vertising Art, Teacher Training. 
Term begins June 36, 1950. 


Michigan Ave. at Adams St., Chicage 3, Ilnels, Bex 2 
(a 


S MAXWELL Relax, Learn to Paint! 


Individual Instruction 
SCHOOL OF 





THE 







Beginners & Advanced 


© Portrait Painting 
. = © —,.. 


© Compes' 
° sti Lite a a 
© Iilustration © Sesipture 
A R ' Also HOME —s COURSE 
Day, Eve., TR. 7-0906 
Box 25D, ‘saw 44 St, N.Y. C. 
School of Art 


BRADLEY UNIVERSITY 


B.F.A. & M.A. in Painting, Sculpture, 
Print Making, Commercial Art and Design. 


Ernest Freed, Director 
Peoria 5, Illinois 


A DEPARTMENT OF THE MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS 


Professional training in Drawing, Graphic Arts, 
Painting, Sculpture, Jewelry, Silversmithing, Com- 
mercial Art. Ceramics. Unlimited contact with 
Museum collection through study and lectures. 
Est. 1876. Also Evening School. Russell T. Smith, 
Head of the School, 230 The Fenway, Boston 15, Mass. 





STANLEY MARC WRIGHT 


PORTRAIT THE 
STILL LIFE 
LANDSCAPES 





JUNE 1-NOV. 1 
SCHOOL of ART 


SUMMER CLASSES 


MILDRED C. JONES 


Portrait ¢ Still Life 
July and August 


High Street + Rockport, Mass. 


Du MOND 


POWNAL, VERMONT 


LANDSCAPE - - - PORTRAIT 
JULY + AUGUST 











ADVERTISING ART — FINE ART 


¥: OUTSTANDING PROFESSIONAL FACULTY 


ca Se aa 


SCHOOL OF ART AND DESIGN 





006 EAST Pine STRCET §=SEAVTLE 22 






































WOODSTOCK 


NEW YORK 
Summer School of The 


ART STUDENTS LEAGUE 


June 1 through August 31 


INSTRUCTORS 
Arnold Blanch, Fletcher Martin, Sigmund 
Menkes, Frank Reilly, John Taylor. 
$25 per month per class, morning or after- 
noon session. $45 per month for two classes. 
$10 per week for shorter registrations. 
PAINTING © DRAWING e ILLUSTRATION 
Catalogue available at 


215 West 57th Street, New York 


Will Woodstock residents with student 
rooms available please notify the League. 









ABBE 


SCHOOL OF FINE ARTS 
Advertising Art 


founded 1938 Veteran Approved 
Work-Scholarships for non-vets 


1697 Broadway N. Y. 19, N. Y. 


TAOS VALLEY ART SCHOOL 
LOUIS RIBAK, Director 


Approved under G. I. Bill of Rights 
All year’ round school 
Box 891 Taos, New Mexico 


“ GONZALEZ 


School of Painting 


WELLFLEET CAPE COD MASS. 


For information, write Miss Betty Day, 
27 W. 67 St., N. Y. 23, N. Y. 


COLORADO SPRINGS 


FINE ARTS CENTER 
SUMMER SESSION, Opening June 26, 1950 
WILLIAM JOHNSTONE 
LAWRENCE BARRETT EDGAR BRITTON 

ROY GUSSOW LEW TILLEY 
Painting workshop. drawing, landscape, basic 
design and lithography 
Address: Registrar, Colorado Springs, Colorado 


ARTISTS-TEACHERS 


will find unusual opportunities for studying art 
in 1950 summer sessions. You can: 1. Eare 
eight semester hours in art to qualify for salary 
increments. 2. Do beginning and advanced art 
work at regular college level. 3. Improve your 
own personal abilities in some branch of art. 4. Participate 
in art education workshops and graduate seminars. 5. Procure 
graduate work leading to M.A. and M.F.A. degrees. 
poke uae eee ae eee ee 
Dept. AD, 4415 Warwick Boulevard, Kansas City 2, Me. 


; WATERCOLOR 
0 HARA COURSES 


Washington — May 


Laguna Beach, Calif.—Summer 
Write Mrs. Eliot O'Hara, 2025 0 St. NW. W., Wash., D. C. 
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students on Friday and Saturday after- 
noons, Students may register at any 
time (tuition is monthly—$40 for two 
evenings, $35 for one afternoon, or $30 
for one evening) and are assured of 
both individual attention and a sound 
grounding in techniques. 

Across the Mason-Dixon line at in- 
triguingly named Pencap Point, Math- 
ews County, Virginia, Marion Junkin 
will give a five-week course in water- 
color painting from June 10 to July 15. 
As yet, this is virgin territory for paint- 
ers and it’s the ideal place for an artist 
with a little mermaid or merman blood, 
with its facilities for water sports. 

ok * * 

In the Midwest the School of Asso- 
ciated Arts offers a summer “Séssion 
from May 29 to August 4, as part of 
its three-year course. Lowell Bobleter 
is president and head of the faculty. 
The school offers a program which en- 
ables students to do some practical pro- 
fessional work while still attending 
classes. The Associated Arts Commer- 
cial Bureau and the Associated Arts 
Interior Design Studio offer third year 
students the chance to hold paying jobs 
in their professional field as an ex- 
tracurricular activity. This seems to 
be an attractive solution to that “but- 
what-practical-experience” bugaboo 
which usually attends the search for a 
first job. The first-year course covers 
both fine and commercial arts. 

* * * 

Another school’ of fine and commer- 
cial art back East is the School for 
Art Studies in New York, which will 
run a summer session from June to the 
first week in September. All classes in 
painting, drawing, sculpture, graphic 
arts, advertising, book and magazine 
illustration will be conducted on the 
regular three-sessions schedule. A spe- 
cial feature of the summer curriculum 
will be outdoor field trips to nearby 
locations for landscape and outdoor 
sketching and painting. The summer 
school faculty includes Harry Beckhoff, 
Arthur William Brown, Maurice Glick- 
man, David Lax and Isaac Soyer. 

>» co ” 

The increasingly popular morning 
classes idea has spread to Ogunquit 
where Antonio Mattei and Chris Ritter 
will hold classes in oil and watercolor 
painting from Monday to Friday, July 
1 to Sept. 10. Tuition is $10 per week. 

* * * 


For those who like country living the 
Pennsylvania Academy of the Fine Arts 
once again presents its summer school 
at Chester Springs, Pennsylvania. In- 
deed, from steel mills to rolling farm 
lands, from deeply wooded hills to 
quaint little towns, this section offers 
a wealth of material to delight the 
heart of any artist. The faculty in- 
cludes Roy C. Nuse, Francis Speight, 
Paul Froelich, Walter Stuempfig, 
Charles Rudy and Roswell Weidner. 
Courses include painting in all media, 
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BEGINNERS 
INDIVIDUAL INSTRUCTION 
IN NEW YORK CITY AND 
NEW HOPE, PENNSYLVANIA 
Associate Director 
Anthony Palumbo 


JON GNAGY 


SCHOOL of PAINTING 


WRITE FOR. INFORMATION 


NEW ,HOPE 
PENNSYLVANIA 



















































RANDALL school 















@ Unique, coordinated program in Fine and 
Commercial Art. Majors in: Fine Arts, 
Advertising Design, Pictorial. Mlustration, 
Fashion Illustration. Write Randall School, 
174 Ann _ Street, Hartford, Connecticut, 


CONNAWAY ART SCHOOL 


DORSET, VERMONT 
All year ’round—Approved G.1. Bill of Rights 


Write: JAY CONNAWAY, N.A.., oat 2, Vt. 
or Milch Gallery, 55 E. 57 St.. N. ¥. 22 


Field trips to Maine coast aia in summer 


WATER COLOR 
INSTRUCTION by 


JOHN CHETCUTI 


SUMMER CLASSES AT BEARSKIN NECK 
ROCKPORT, MASS. 




















SUMMER PAINTING CLASSES 
Personal Instruction by 


BRACKMAN 


will re-open in Noank July 10th to Sept. Ist 
For information kindly write 


Noank, Conn. Tel. Mystic 368 


KENNEBUNKPORT, MAINE 
WILLIAM FISHER 
SUMMER ART SCHOOL 


July 1 - Labor Day 
For Information: 


8th STREET ART SCHOOL 


33 WEST Sth STREET © NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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m= GO OUTDOOR PAINTING == 
WITH WILLIAM FISHER 


SHORT TRIPS NEAR N. Y. ALL DAY 
Wed. & Sun. & Saturday Afternoons 


For further information write 


8th STREET ART SCHOOL 


33 W. 8th St., N.Y.C. GRamercy 5-7159 
MORRIS 


DAVIDSON 


School of Modern Painting 
PROVINCETOWN, MASS. 
Approved under G.I. Bill 


Before June 1st—65 West 5éth Street, 
New York 19 COlumbus 5-7879 
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A SUMMER SCHOOL 


WHICH COMES TO YOU 


F.¥ 


COURSES BY MAIL in 
modern, creative 
Painting, Modelling, Drawing by 


RALPH M. PEARSON 


Author: The New Art Education, Experi- 
encing American Pictures (Harpers). 
OBJECTIVES 
Free emotional expression in color. 
Dramatic expression of form. 
Re-creation insteady of copying. 
Resurrection of native design sense. 
Designed realism instead of naturalism. 
Civilized excitement in art. 


DESIGN WORKSHOP... Nya 





AMERICAN ART SCHOOL 


3410 Z’WAY, N. Y. 31 FO 8-1350 
FINE ARTS—ADVERTISING ARTS 
H. S. Maurer, G. Samstag Directors 
LEON FRIEND. 
JACK LEVINE 
GORDON SAMSTAG 
RAPHAEL SOYER 


Summer Classes + Open 
for Registration Now 
Approved for Veterans 





THE CAPE SCHOOL 


HENRY HENSCHE, Director 


oy assistant = a ig W. Hawthorne’s 
‘Cod. Schoo of Art, founded 1900) 


G. I.  hanensd-ite to: 
H. Hensche, Provincetown, Mass. 












SUMMER SESSION — June 19-Aag. 11 


Commercial Arts, Airbrush. 
Catalog AD. Jessica M. Carbes, 
at BOYLSTON ST.. BOSTON: 


Fine Arts, 
Instrection. 


126 MASS. AVE 


HARRY ENGEL 


ART SCHOOL 
PROVINCETOWN, MASS. 


JUNE 12th - SEPT. 2nd G. 1. Approved 
For Catalog Write: 


HARRY ENGEL 
Indiana University Bloomington, Indiana 


Individual 
Directer. 











ST. LOUIS SCHOOL OF FINE ARTS 


WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY ST. LOUIS, MO. 


optioned training leading to the 
B.F.A. degree in ceeing, culptase, Il- 
lustration Advertising Art, ign, 
Fashion Ilustration, | eee Teacher 
Training ee Studen ’ may live in 

supervised ces and enjoy many 
University activities. 

For information address 


Kenneth A. Hudson, Director, Room 20 


PAN-AMERICA ART SCHOOL 


321 West Séth Street, N.Y.C. PL. 7-0064 
DAY AND EVENING CLASSES IN 
FINE AND COMMERCIAL ART 


Co-educational Catalog on request 
Life Sketch open to the public 
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lithography, and sculpture. Tuition is 
$23 per week and students may live 
on the premises in the dormitories for 
a total of as little as $40 per week. 

* * * 

In Hendersonville, North Carolina, 
Huckleberry Mountain Workshop Camp 
is again getting ready for a busy sea- 
son of work in many arts, since writing 
as well as painting classes are held 
here. Life at Huckleberry starts off 
with a brisk 7:00 walk and then 
continues at the same healthy, camp- 
like pace all day. Painting and ce- 
ramics are taught by Martha Harnish 
with Zdrawka Fomin leading the hand- 
crafts classes. Tuition is $10 per week 
with room and board available from 
$25 per week. 

* * * 

A feature of the Ohio University 
summer school will be special paint- 
ing classes to be given by Charles 
Burchfield from June 26 to July 7. The 
course is open to non-matriculated stu- 
dents, but not to absolute beginners. 
Tuition fee is $12.50 and room and 
board can be had for $40. 


*s * * 


In Holland (Michigan) the art school 
of the Crafts Guild will open its twenty- 
fourth season on June 5. Classes in 
painting, metal work, jewelry making, 
textile painting, pottery and mural 
painting are conducted on the shores 
of lovely Lake Michigan. Instructors 
are George Harold Fisher and Alleen 
Lowery Fisher. 

* OK * 

For students still faithful to Cape 
Cod there’s Kenneth Campbell’s Studio 
Five in Provincetown. Mr. Campbell 
welcomes both “the beginner interested 
in fundamentals and sound principles 
of his craft and the advanced student 
in search of a personal creative expres- 
sion.” In the mornings there is work 
from the model; in the afternoons, land- 
scape painting. Tuition is $125 for the 
full 12 weeks, $15 for one week. 

* * J 

One of the most elaborate and excit- 
ing summer art schools is the Banff 
School of Fine Arts of the University 
of Alberta in Banff, Canada. Here, in 
the stunning Canadian Rockies, courses 
are offered in painting as well as—hold 
your breath—ballet, theater, music, 
French, writing and photography. All 
this and side trips, too, are offered. 
Accommodations are as luxurious as 
the program. The painting courses are 
taught by H. G. Glyde, W. J. Phillips, 
M. W. Macdonald, Edward Bawden, 
J. W. G. Macdonald and of course, again 
this year, Frederic Taubes. Tuition is 
$25 for two weeks. 


CLAREMONT 
SUMMER SESSION 
Graduate Institute of Art 


June 26 - August 4, 1950 


AN INTEGRATED PROGRAM OF APPLIED 
ART, ART HISTORY AND AESTHETICS 
Mittarp Sueets, Director, 


Landscape and Figure Painting 


Sevenee J. Bulliet....Art History and Aesthetics 
Lee McFee... ‘Figure Painting and Still Life 


For Information Write 


Director of Summer Session 
Harper Hall Claremont, California 











COME TO CALIFORNIA 


Study at California College of Arts & Crafts. 


Earn degree, teachers credentials. Fully 
accredited by the state. Courses in Fine 
o-. a plied Arts, Crafts, Advertising Art, 
ucation. Write for Catalogues & 

Fall Semester begins September 7. 





Beautiful 5 
acre Garden 
Campus with 
full view of 
San Francisco 
Bay. 20  build- 
ings—55 faculty 
members. 


9 Summer Session starts Jul 

Make reservations now! 
find housing accommodations. 
Details. 


California College of Arts & Crafts 


Broadway & College, Oakland, California 


MEXICAN ART WORKSHOP 


JULY 10-AUG.14 4th YEAR TAXCO, MEX. 


CARLOS MERIDA, Art Director 


Painting, Spanish, Arts and Crafts. 
Four weeks studio in Taxco, one week 
in Mexico City. Small group. 4 credits. 


FEE: $300 includes sight-seeing & all living costs. 


Apply: Irma S. Jonas, Exec. Dir. 
238 East 23rd Street, N. Y. 10 


3, lasts six 
e can help 
Write for 














Joseph Hovell 


Sculpture Studio 


PRIVATE & CLASS 


DAY & EVE. INSTRUCTION 
3 Riverside Drive,N.Y. SC.4-6252 


JOHN HERRON 


ART SCHOOL 


INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 
Painting, Sculpture, Commercial Art, Teachers’ Training 
Confers B.P.A. and B.A.E. Degrees. 


DONALD M. MATTISON, Director 


Study ART in MIAMI 


Commercial, Fine Arts, Cartooning-lettering, 
layout, fashion illustration, interior decorating, 
portrait, still life, landscape. Rooms available 
reasonable rates. Limited enrollment. Approved 
for training veterans. 

TERRY ART INSTITUTE 
2108 W. Flagler St. 
















Miami, Fla. 


NEW! 


Highfield on Caper Cod 
ART WORKSHOP 


and Beginners Classes, all mediums. 

Jules © Kamys @ Kupferman @ Murphy 
(All of ‘‘Who’s Who in American Art’) 

Advisors, lecturers: Benton, Biddle, Reilly, Goss, Gress 


Art and Theatre Centre 
Advanced 


Write: Mrs. Alice Harold Mu 
N. Y. 11 or Highfield on Cape 


CHAUTAUQUA ART GENTER 


REVINGTON ARTHUR 
OIL and WATERCOLOR 
New York University Credit + Summer 
Sports Sympbeay Orchestra 
Jury & Aucust @ For Catatoc Writs 
MRS. L. MH. HARTZELL, Sec’y, CHAUTAUQUA, WN. Y. 


TAOS JUNE 10—AUGUST 5 
HARWOOD FOUNDATION 
UNIVERSITY OF NEW MEXICO 


FIELD SCHOOL OF ART 
FOR INFORMATION WRITE TO DIRECTOR 
OF SUMMER SESSION. UNIVERSITY 
OF NEW MEXICO, ALBUQUERQUE.: .N. M. 


hy, Hotel Chelsea, 
. Falmouth, Mass. 
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Money 


for 


deas 


A client of ours is interested 
in new and unusual IDEAS 
adaptable to Christmas Card 
art. The IDEA is more valuable 
than the actual art. If you feel 
you can submit worth while 
IDEAS, please write to Sales- 
Aide Service, 1525 E. 53rd St., 
Chicago 15, Illinois. 


FINE 
FRAM ES 





TAUBES 
“ON PREPARING CANVAS” 


This instructive booklet has been written 
specifically for this product. 


FINEST BELGIAN LINEN 
“It’s Now Easy—Prepare It Yourself 
for Quality & Thrift” 

79" wide—$3.25 per yd. 
Samples & Taubes booklet on request 


UTRECHT LINENS 
76-23 16th Ave., Brooklyn 14, N. Y. 
Prompt Shipment—Money order or check 
Information on request for Wholesalers, Schools and Retailers 


EL ey MAL ET 


The New 
ALL PURPOSE ART PAPER 





Will take all media with 
tively absorbent. Great 


ect fidelity. Seas. 
ional a 
M tely —-. fvailable at leading art nae 
stores. te for free sample and b 


EL ‘GRECO ART PAPERS 
115 Chauncy Street Boston 11, Mass. 





ART SUPPLIES 


AT REASONABLE PRICES 


52 in. x 6 yds.—Duck Canvas...... $ 8.50 
45 in. x 6 yds.—Linen......... ,.--$13.50 


Write for Free Price List 


NEW YORK CENTRAL SUPPLY CO. 
62 THIRD AVE. (ar. 11th St.) NEW YORK 3 
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NATIONAL PRESIDENT ALBERT T. REID 
208 West 23rd Street, New York, N. Y. 


NATIONAL SECRETARY : HELEN GAPEN OEHLER 
R 2, Box 444, Westwood, New Jersey 


(Opinions of the League are not necessarily those of the Digest) 


THE AMERICAN ARTISTS PROFESSIONAL LEAGUE 


An Interstate Society for the Advancement of the Visual Arts 
NATIONAL HEADQUARTERS: CARNEGIE HALL, NEW YORK, N. Y. 





NATIONAL VICE-PRESIDENT : WILFORD 8S. CONROW 
154 West 57th Street, New York, N. Y, 


NATIONAL TREASURER NILS HOGNER 
35 West 8th Street, New York, N. Y. 


NATIONAL DIRECTOR AMERICAN ART WEEK: HELEN GAPEN OEHLER 
444, Westwood, New Jersey 


NATIONAL EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 


WAYMAN ADAMS, LIONEL BARRYMORE, 
HAR 


F. BRINCKERHOFF, LOUIS BETTS, RUSSELL J. CONN, DEAN CORNWELL, 


RODGER ‘ VEY DUNN, GORDON GRANT, GARNET DAVY GROSSE, FLORENCE LLOYD HOHMAN, GEORG 
LOBER, EDMUND MAGRATH, HOBART NICHOLS, GUSTAVE J. NOBACK, CARLTON PENNY, CHARLES C. PLATT, 
TABER SEARS, JOHN W. THOMPSON, STOW FREDERIC WHITAKER, PAUL W. WHITENER, F. BALLARD 


WENGENROTH, 
WILLIAMS, JOHN SCOTT WILLIAMS, JOHN G. WOLCOTT. 


Announcing New York Exhibition 


The spring show of the New York 
Chapter will be held at the National 
Arts Club in Gramercy Square. The re- 
ceiving date is Thursday, June 1, from 
9 A.M. to 5 P.M. 

There will be a reception on Tuesday 
evening, June 6, from 8 to 11. The clos- 
ing date is June 22. 

Here is the opportunity our New York 
members have been looking forward to. 
Frederic Alan Williams, President of the 
New York City Chapter and his other 
officers have long been making plans, 
and hope their fellow members will 
turn in their best work and help to 
make this year’s show the best of all 
their exhibitions. 

Howard B. Spencer is Chairman of 
the exhibition and any further infor- 
mation may be had by communicating 
with him. 


New AAPL Officers 


American Artists Professional League 
officers for the year beginning April 
13, 1950, are: 

President Emeritus: 
liams. 

Honorary President: 

National President: 
back. 

1st National Vice President: Wilford 
S. Conrow. 

2nd National Vice President: 
Scott Williams. 

National Secretary: Helen Gapen 
Oehler. 

National Treasurer: Nils Hogner. 

National Regional Chapters Chair- 
man: Florence Lloyd Hohman. 


Florida Justifies Us 


The political news from Florida is 
not without more than local interest to 
the artists of the country. Senator Pep- 
per has been beaten by a fine upstand- 
ing Florida chap, Representative George 
Smathers, whose upstanding is well 
over six feet, though there is more to 
him than that. . 

Our particular interest in the defeat 
of Senator Pepper was his sponsorship 
of the late lamented Coffey-Pepper Bill, 
which would have had the artists of the 
country behind political leadership. All 
the house and barn painters could have 
been classified for voting purposes, as 
they were in the WPA Art Project, un- 
der Government sponsorship. The head 
of the fine arts might have been some 
fine Sunday painter. 

This was where your League was 
forced to engage itself. Along with our 


F. Ballard Wil- 


Albert T. Reid. 
Gustave J. No- 


John 


valued Board member, A. F. Brincker- 
hoff, then President of the Fine Arts 
Federation of New York, we journeyed 
to Washington to head off passage of 
this legislation. Our legislators were 
convinced, after reading the high and 
lofty Preamble to the bill, that there 
was nothing it would do for the artists. 

For this and other reasons the artists 
of the country may well be congratu- 
lated on the displacement of Pepper by 
George Smathers. 


More Good News from Florida 


While we are on the subject of Flor- 
ida we are again impelled to remark 
on our amazement at the things it is 
doing for art and its advancement. 
We've run out of Hollywood adjectives 
in chronicling these achievements. 

As a small token of the appreciation 
of the League for the splendid work be- 
ing done there, one of the League’s 
gold pins was awarded to our Florida 
State Chairman, Mrs. Myrtle Taylor 
Bradford, for her conspicuous part in 
the State’s art activities. To her also 
we were most indebted for the splendid 
increase in .our membership. This will 
likely further increase. 

Carl Folke Sahlin of Miami was a 
recent pleasant caller. On his visit to 
New York, where he has an exhibition 
of his work at the Explorer’s Club, he 
gave an address there, For many years 
Mr. Sahlin, a winner of many prizes, 
was one of the outstanding art direc- 
tors in New York. 

He, with Denman Fink (who had 
much to do with the planning and de- 
velopment of Coral Gables from its in- 
ception), and James Lunnon, distin- 
guished portrait painter, has had much 
to do with the rapid advancement of 
art in Florida. 

There are many more widely known 
artists there and all have contributed 
to the amazing fruition of art—in mu- 
seums, galleries, and organizations. It 
would be an oversight if we failed to 
mention the splendid support the Flor- 
ida press always lends to the carrying 
out of art endeavors, or the space and 
backing they give to all art events. Too 
bad New York doesn’t take a leaf from 
their text book. $ 


Discriminating Freight Rates 


| Our color manufacturers are appeal- 
ing té us to fight what seem to be un-; 
just freight rate classifications of art-, 
ists colors.. The railroads’ ‘will haul : 
house or barn paints and such materi-' 
als for one price but when it comes to 
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artists’ colors, that is something else 
again. The rate is plenty stepped up. 

For many years we wrestled with 
freight schedules, especially as applied 
to newsprint, and we have wondered 
whether some of the men who framed 
those schedules may not have been the 
progenitors of those who now devise 
our income tax forms. They are all 
clear as mud. 

Just why shipments of the same size, 
weighing the same amount, and hauled 
over the same route, to the same des- 
tination, should carry such wide differ- 
entials is beyond us. We are looking 
into it and we shall do our best to aid 
our sore-burdened manufacturers, who 
are also bedeviled by the depression of 
the pound sterling and the heavy dump- 
ing of foreign materials on our shores. 
Too, they are having to meet greatly 
increased manufacturing costs, which 
must be passed on to the artists. So 
the artists have an interest in all this. 


Copyright—Separate Rights 


One of our members, Mrs. Eleanor 
Gay Lee has an opportunity to sell the 
rights to one of her paintings to a 
Christmas card concern, but feels the 
price hardly warrants giving all the 
reproduction rights. She wishes to know 
if she can sell only the right to make 
Christmas cards and retain the picture 
itself and all other rights. 

This can be done. She need just copy- 
right her picture and place the copy- 
right sign (the letter “C” in a circle), 
before her signature on the picture. 
She should then have a written agree- 
ment with the card concern stipulating 
that she is selling to them the right to 
reproduce it exclusively on Christmas 
cards. The original painting, she must 
stipulate, is to be retained by her, as 
well as all other reproduction rights. 

We suggest calling us when this stipu- 
lation is ready. 


Another Copyright Question 


A few days previously there came a 
letter from Waltham, Mass., from an- 
other member, asking if it is necessary 
to pay a lawyer $25 to obtain a copy- 
right, as he has been advised. We feel 
he is entitled to the information we 
have supplied to our other members for 
more than two decades. 

All he has to do is write to the Regis- 
ter of Copyrights, Library of Congress, 
Washington, and request the applica- 
tion blank for securing a copyright on 
his picture. This he can fill out—a very 
simple process, and return it, together 
with a couple of snap shots of his pic- 
ture, and his check or money order 
for $4, : 

He should put the copyright sign— 
that letter “C” in a circle—before his 
signature, whether he signs it “W.H.T.,” 
as he does his letter, or his full name. 


This copyright sign should be plain— 
distinct. 


Artful Dodgers 


We have been receiving many of those 
“kiss-off” letters, about which we have 
written before, from members of Con- 
gress. These have come in response to 
our writing about the heavy increase in 
the cost of copyrights, and acquainting 
them with the apparent futility of it 
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all. This was shown in the case of Wil- 
liam R, Leigh who had his painting ap- 
propriated without his consent and 
without paying him for its use. 

But it is pleasant to know that there 
are many members of Congress who 
give consideration to questions as seri- 
ous as this is to our artists. These 
things take a long time, but from ex- 
perience we have faith that right even- 
tually triumphs. 

They are beginning to realize also 
that costs can really be prohibitive, 
and in the case of an artist, the increase 
of 300% is just more than he can stand, 
except in unusual cases. 

We have one letter from a northern 
Congressman who says we are “barking 
up the wrong tree,” and why should we 
have this “favor.” This is so good it re- 
quires a separate answer, which will 
be a pleasure.—ALBERT T. RED. 


Auction Calendar 


May 17. 2 P.M. Parke-Bernet Galleries: Modern 
paintings, drawings & prints. Property of Greg- 
ory Ratoff & others. Oils include early land- 
scape by Adrion, Street in Montmarte by Utrillo, 
Nude by Gladys Rockmore Davis, court scene 
by Forain, Peasant Wedding by Chagall, a 
primitive winter scene by Charlotte J. Stern- 
berg, & works by Suzanne Valadon, Bombois, 
Cagni, Deitz Edzard, Dufy & others. Water- 
colors by Marie Laurencin, drawings by Forain, 
Matisse, Maillol, Marin, Chirico & others, and 
prints by Toulouse-Lautrec, Rouault, Picasso, 
Matisse, Braque & others are also included. 
Exhibition from May 13. 


May 18, 19 & 20. 2 P.M. Parke-Bernet Galleries: 
English & French furniture & decorations. Prop- 
erty of John Newell III, estate of the late 
Henry R. Ickelheimer & others. Also china, 
glass, rugs, paintings & a large group of old 
Bohemian amber glass. Exhibition from May 13. 


May 17, 18 and 19. 1 P.M. Plaza Art Galleries: 
American antiques, Currier & Ives prints in- 
cluding The Red Jacket in the Ice & a set of the 
Four American Field Sports, hooked rugs, glass, 
silver, etc. From the estate of Otto W. Bacher & 
others. Exhibition from May 16. 


May 24. 8 P.M. Parke-Bernet Galleries: Rare 
Peruvian, Iberian & other Hispanic Americana 
including document signed with rubrica of Pi- 
zarro, 1st 3 books printed in South America, 
9 tracts of Bartolomé de las Casas & other 
items. Sale will be interrupted at about 9 P.M. 
for sale of unique Hauslab-Liechtenstein world 
global map of 1507 by Martin Waldseemiiller. 
Exhibition from May 17. 


May 24. 1:30 P.M. Parke-Bernet Galleries: 
ental art including Chinese porcelains, jades, 
snuff bottles, paintings & furniture. Japanese 
& Chinese ivory carvings. Egyptian antiquities. 
Property of Charles R. Gracie & Sons, & others. 
Exhibition from May 20. 


May 25. 2 P.M. May 26. 10:30 A.M. & 2 P.M. 
Parke-Bernet Galleries: French furniture, Orien- 
tal & Aubusson rugs, Dresden & other por- 
celain, prints, paintings, tapestries, bronze mor- 
tars, Persian miniatures. Property of Mrs. Irv- 
ing Shean & others. Among tapestries are a 
Gobelins weaving The Story of Daphnis and 
Chloé, Le Songe de “amon by Michel Audran, 
1740. Paintings include Frosty Morning in 
Montclair by George Inness, genre subjects by 
Géréme & Cazin and works by Pieter van Veen. 
Exhibition from May 20. 


June 1 & 2. 1:30 P.M. Parke-Bernet Galleries: 
American & English 19th century paintings, a 
group of old masters. Property of the estate of 
the late Mrs. Amos L. Prescott & others. Eng- 
lish & American furniture & decorations. Prop- 
erty of Walter P. Chrysler, Jr. & others. Amer- 
ican paintings include The Rising Moon, Moon- 
light Scene & Lake in Moonlight by Ralph A. 
Blakelock; In the. Wilds of the Adirondacks, 
Rocky Ledge, Adirondacks & A Vermont Land- 
scape by Alexander H. Wyant; The Russet Sea- 
son, Autumn Landscape & A Gray Day by J. 
Francis Murphy; Poverty Hump, Maine by 
George B. Luks; Lake in Adirondacks by Homer 
D. Martin & works, by Willard Leroy Metcalf, 
Colin Campbell Cooper & George H. Bogert. 
English works include Hunter in Stable by J. A. 
Wheeler; View of the River Lynn by Henry 
Bright; The Blackberry Gatherers by John 
Bernay Crome & works by Hermanns W. Koek- 
koek, van Chelminski & others. Exhibition 
from May 26. 


Ori- 


Ed. Note: With the next issue, June iIst— 
the Art Digest becomes a monthly for the 
summer. Publishing dates are June ist, July 
lst, August ist and September 15th. 


Greater chemically pure pig- 


ment concentration with mini- 


. Uniform 


mum amount of oil . . 


The artist as a critic favors 


consistency without stabilizers 


. Superior in permanency, 


color intensity and retained 


SHIVA CASEINS 


SIGNATURE OILS 


brilliancy of hue... Com- 


pounded and ground by expert 


STANDARD OILS 


color men whose undivided 


attention assures the.world’s 


finest colors for artists. 


wo SHIVA ARTISTS’ COLORS for 30 years —compounders of colors of integrity 433 W. GOETHE STREET, CHICAGO 10, ILLINOI 
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CALENDAR 
OF CURRENT 
ENHIBITIONS 


ALBANY, N. Y. 

Institute of History & Art To June 
4: Artists of the Upper Hudson. 
ALBION, MICH. 

Stockwell Library May 21-June 5: 
Senior Art Majors’ Show. 


AKRON, OHIO 
Art Institute 7o May 28: Artists of 
the Akron Area. 


BALTIMORE, MD. 

Museum of Art Jo May 21: Mary- 
land Artists Annual, 

BOSTON, MASS. 

Brown Gallery May: Modern Amer- 
ican Paintings. 

Copley Society May 22-June 2: Har- 
riet Cornell Appleton. 

Doll & Richards 7o May 27: Sam 
Charles. 

Guild of Boston Artists To June 10: 
Members’ Spring Exhibition. 
Paine Furniture Co. To June 3: Bos- 
ton Printmakers Annual. 

Vose Galleries May: Contemporary 
American Paintings. 

Wiggin Gallery To May 31: Georges 
Rouault Illustrations. 

BRISTOL, VA. 

Virginia Intermont College To May 
25: Annual Regional Exhibition. 
BUFFALO, N. Y. 

Albright Art Gallery May 17-June 
11: Children’s Art Exhibition. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 

Art Institute Zo June 4: 10th An- 
nual of Society for Contemporary 
American Art. 

Chicago Galleries Ass’n To June 8: 
Buchta, Hinde, Meyer. 

Mandel Bros. Jo June 1: Six Chi- 
cago Artists. 

Oehischlaeger May: Margo Hof. 
Palmer House May: Prints by Pi- 
casso, Braque, Leger, Miro. 
Renaissance Society To June 17: 
Diego Rivera Watercolors. 
Stevens Gross Studio May: Younger 
Artists Show. 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 

Art Museum May: Art 
Students’ Work. 

Taft Museum May: Scouts € Indi- 
ans of the Ohio Valley. 
CLEARWATER, FLA. 

Art Museum 7o May 30: Vision in 
Display. 

CLEVELAND, OHIO 

Museum of Art Jo June 11: Cleve- 
land Artists May Show. 

COLORADO SPRINGS, COLO. 
Fine Arts Center Jo May 31: Laszlo 
Moholy-Nagy; Santos. 
COLUMBUS, OHIO 

Gallery of Fine Arts May: Columbus 
Art League Exhibition. 

CANTON, OHIO 

Art Institute May: 17th 
May Show. 

DALLAS, TEXAS 
Museum of Fine Arts Jo May 28: 
Dallas Painting, Sculpiure & Pho- 
tography. 

DAVENPORT, IOWA 

Municipal Art Gallery 7o May 28: 
Art Along the Mississippi. 
DAYTON, OHIO 

Art Institute May: Alumni Exhibi- 
tion. 

DENVER, COLO. 

Art Museum 7o June 9: Oriental 
Painting Show. 

DES MOINES, IOWA 

Art Center May 21-June 8: Susi 
Singer; James Hunt; Student Show. 
DETROIT, MICH. 

Institute of Arts To June 12: De- 
sign for Industry. 

FITCHBURG, MASS. 

Art Center To June 6: New Eng- 
land Painters. 

GREEN BAY, WISC. 

Neville Museum 7o May 31: Green 
Bay Art Colony Exhibition. 
HARTFORD, CONN. 

Wadsworth Atheneum 7o May 28: 
Yachting Now &€ Then. 
HOUSTON, TEXAS 

Museum of Fine Arts To June 4: 
Antique European Laces. 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 

Herron Art Institute To June 4: 
indiana Artists Exhibition. 
Hoosier Salon To May 31: Brown 
County Artists. 

LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 

Art Association Jo May 28: “Art- 
ists You Should Know,” 

Cowie Galleries May: Modern Amer- 
tcan Paintings. 

Esther’s Alley Gallery May: Con- 
temporary American Paintings. 
Forsyte Gallery To June 1: Elise, 
Paintings 1936-50. 
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Academy 


Annual 


Hatfield Galleries May; Modern 
French & American Painting. 
Frank Perils Gallery May: Modern 
American Painting. 

Stendahl Galleries May: Ancient 
American & Modern French Art. 
Taylor Galleries May: Contemporary 
American Paintings. 

Vigeveno Galleries May: Max Band, 
Recent French Paintings. 

Frances Webb Galleries May: Con- 
temporary American Paintings. 
LOUISVILLE, KY. 

Speed Art Museum To June 5: 
Sculpture by Painters; Paintings 
from the Caves of the 1000 
Buddhas. 

MANCHESTER, N. H. 

Currier Gallery To May 28: Adver- 
tising & Editorial Art. 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 

Walker Art Center 7o May 21: New 
Minneapolis Painters; To June 18: 
The Tradition in Good Design. 


MONTREAL, CANADA 

Museum of Fine Arts To May 31: 
18th Century Art of England € 
France. 

NEWARK, N. J. 

Newark Museum 7o May 31: Vails- 
burg Camera Club. 

NEW HAVEN, CONN. 

Yale University To May 21: French 
Artists of Late 19th Century. 
NORTHFIELD, MINN. 
Boliou Hall To June 12: 
Student Exhibition. 
OAKLAND, CALIF. 

Art Gallery To May 31: Hayward 
Art Association Show. 
OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLA. 

Art Center To June 1: Stevenson, 
Rodke; Blumenschein Drawings. 
OMAHA, NEBR. 

Joslyn Memorial Art Museum 70 
June 4: Elmer Grunig; Painting— 
History & Techniques. 

ORONO, MAINE 

University of Maine 7o May 31; 
Dorothy L. Pulcifer. 
PASADENA, CALIF. 
Art Institute May: 
Textile Designs. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
Art Alliance To June 4: “Inside— 
1950,’ Furniture & Mural Scrolls. 
Penn. Academy To June 4: John 
Hanlen, A. Brockie Stevenson. 
Print Club May 26-June 8: Art 
Students’ Work. 

PITTSBURGH, PA. 

Carnegie Institute 7o May 28: Olav 
Mosebekk Drawings. 

PORTLAND, MAINE 

Sweat Memorial Museum 7o June 
25: Students’ Exhibition. 
PORTLAND, OREGON 

Art Museum 7o May 21: Artists of 
Oregon Annual. 

PROVIDENCE, R. I. 

Museum of Art May: Contemporary 
American Prints. 

RICHMOND, VA. 

Virginia Museum 7o June 4: Amer- 
ican Painting, 1950. 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 

Memorial Art Gallery To June 4: 
Rochester-Finger Lakes Artists 
Show. 

ROCKLAND, MAINE 

Farnsworth Art Museum T7o May 
$1; Connecticut Watercolor Society. 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 

City Art Museum May 5-31: Wash- 
ington University Students’ Show. 
SAN DIEGO, CALIF. 

Fine Arts Gallery May: Henry Lee 
McFee; Dorothea Greenbaum, 

SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 

De Young Museum May: Irma En- 
gel; Harry Harringer; Appasame. 

Labaudt Gallery To May 26: Grad- 
uate Association of Calif. College 
of Arts and Crafts. 

Legion of Honor May: Persian Mini- 
atures from Holzapfel Collection. 
Museum of Art Jo June 18: Art 
Movements & Public Taste. 

SHREVEPORT, LA. 

State Exhibits Museum 7o May 30: 
Shreveport Art Club. 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 

Museum of Fine Arts To June 4: 
Spring Purchase Exhibition. 
SYRACUSE, N. Y. 

Museum of Fine Arts May: Syra- 
cuse Daubers’ Club Annual. 
TOLEDO, OHIO 

Museum of Art May: Degas Bronzes, 
Drawings, Pastels & Sketches. 

TORONTO, CANADA 

Art Gallery To May 21: 50 Paint- 
ings by Old Masters. 

TULSA, OKLA. 

Philbrook Art Center Jo July 2: 
American Indian Painting. 
UTICA, N. Y. 

Munson - Williams - Proctor Institute 
May: Selected American Paintings. 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 

Barnett Aden Gallery May: James 
Lesesne Wells. 

Library of Congress To Sept. 1; 
National Exhibition of Prints. 


Annual 


Contemporary 


National Gallery May: New Acquisi- 
tions from Rosenwald Collection, 

Watkins Gallery To June 10: Amer- 
ican University Students’ Work. 
WILMINGTON, DELAWARE 

Art Center To June 4: Delaware 
Watercolor Exhibition. 


NEW YORK CITY 


ACA (63E57) To May 27: Alexan- 
der Dobkin; May 22-June 3: Jim 
Gellert, Bernard Simon. 
Acquavella (119E57) May: Old 
Masters. 

A-D (130W46) To June 16: Book 
Jacket Designers Guild Show. 
Albatross (22E66) May: Group Ex- 
hibition. 

Allison (32E57) May: Lithographs 
of the 19th Century. 

America House (485 Mad.) 7o May 
25: Craftsmanship for the Com- 
munity. 

American-British (122E55) To May 
20: Sally Ryan; May 22-June 10: 
Andre Chochon, 

American Youth Hostels (351W54) 
To June 15: “By the Seashore’ — 
Mary E. Coles, Michael Loew, Mrs. 
P. Sherwood. 

American Academy (B’way at 155) 
May 26-June 30: Work of New 
Members, &€ Winners of Awards € 
Grants. 

Argent (42W57) May 15-27: John 
Ferren Student Group. 

Artists Gallery (851 Lex.) To May 
24: Robert W. White; May 25- 
June 14: Selma Bluestein. 

Artists League (77 5th) To May 
27: Roshak. 

AAA (711 Sth) To May 27: Paint- 
ings by Artists of World War Il; 
May 24-June 10: Cartoons by Her- 
block; To May 20: Modern French 
Tapestries. 

Audubon (1000 5th) To May 25: 
Mildred Hayward. 

Babcock (38E57) May: 19th & 20th 
Century Americans. 
Barbizon-Plaza (101W58) May: 
Sara Boal; To May 31: Boris 
Lurie. 

Barzansky (664 Mad.) May 15-30: 
Group Exhibition, 

Binet (67E57) May 17-June 9: New 
French Color Lithographs. 

Bodley (26E55) To May 20: An- 
tunez. 

Brooklyn Mus. (E’Pkwy) To May 
21: Print Annual: John F. Peto; 
To dune 4: Religious Ritual Art. 

Buchholz (32E57) To June 3: Paul 
Klee. 

Carstairs (11E57) May: Modern 
French & American Paintings. 

Carre (712 5th) To May 31: Ad- 
vancing French Art. 

Contemporary Arts (106E57) To 
May 26: Konzal, Sculpture. 

Creative (20W15) To May 20: Anita 
Gooth. 

Delius (116E57) To May 27: 20 
Paintings, Old & New. 

Downtown (32E51) To June 2: 
American Folk Art. 

Durlacher (11E57) To 
Group Exhibition. 

Egan (63E57) May: Group Exhibi- 


tion, 
(161W57) 


May 30: 


Eggleston 
Anne Talbert. 

Feig] (601 Mad.) May: American 
¢é European Paintings. 

Ferargil (63E57) May 22-June 8: 
Sperry Andrew. 

Franklin School (460 Park) May 
25-29: Student Exhibition. 
Friedman (20E49) May: Laura Jean 
Allen. 

Rose Fried (40E68) Jo May 19: 
Moholy-Nagy; From May 23: Toni 
LaSalle. 

Galerie St. Etienne (46W57) May: 
10th Anniversary Exhibition. 
Grand Central (15 Vand.) To May 
19: John Enser; To May 27: Spring 
Group of New Watercolors. 
Greiss (47 Chas.) Zo May 20: 
Maurice Becker, Janet Marren, Ben 
Mildwoff, Graphics. 

Hacker (24W58) To May 27: Spi- 
vak, Schanker, Tavelli. 

Hewitt (18E69) To June 3: John 
Wilde. 

Hugo (26E55) To May 31: Gerome 
Kamrowski. 

Janis (15E57) To June 8: 20th 
Century Young Masters. 

Jewish Museum (5th & 92) May: 
Julius Rostow; To June 1: Ilya 
Schor Woodcut Drawings; May: 
Art from Nazi Loot. 

Kennedy (785 5th) May: West Point 
Prints. 

Kleemann (65E57) May: Group Ex- 
hibition. 

Knoedler (14E57) May 15-30: Group 
Exhibition. 

Kootz (600 Mad.) From May 16: 
Byron Browne, 


May 15-31: 


Kraushaar (32E57) From May 22; 
Group Exhibition. 

Laurel (108E57) To May 20: “New 
Talent, 1950”; From May 23: 
Chris Ritter. 

Levitt (559 Mad.) 
Group Exhibition. 

Little (64 & Lex.) To June 30: 
Martha O'Donnell, Watercolors. 

Little Carnegie (146W57) A.S.L, 
Students’ Show. 

Luyber (112E57) To May 21: 
Group Exhibition; May 22-June 
10: Leslie Lane, Watercolors. 

Macbeth (11E57) To May 27: Cari 
Sprinchorn, 

Matisse (41E57) To May 20: Wi- 
fredo Lam; From May 22: Mod- 
ern French Paintings. 

Metropolitan Mus. (82 & 5th) To 
May 21: Vienna Treasures; From 
May 26: Chessmen. 

Midtown (605 Mad.) To May 27: 
Dong Kingman, Watercolors. 

Milch (55E57) To May 27: Arthur 
Schwieder Group. 

Modreal (6 5th) May: Group Ex- 
hibition. 

Mus. Modern Art (11W53) 70 June 
7: Drumlevitch, King & Parker (In 
Members Penthouse Gallery). 7o 
June 11; Demuth Watkins. 

Mus. Natural History (CPW & 79) 
To June 4: Ira Moscowitz. 

Mus. Non-Obj. Painting (1071 5th) 
To June 11: Group Exhibition. 

Mus. City N. Y. (5th & 104) May: 
“Stranger in Manhattan.” 

New Art Circle (41E57) 
15: Paul Klee. 

National Arts Club (15 Gram. Pk.) 
To May 27: Watercolor Society 
Exhibition. 

National Academy (1083 5th) From 
May 25: Outdoor Show of Sculp- 
ture. 

New School (66W12) To May 30: 
Students’ Paintings. 

N. Y. Cire. Lib. of Paintings (640 
Mad.) May: Old Masters &€ Modern 
Paintings. 

N. Y. Hist. Soc. (CPW & 77) To 
Sept. 10: Recent Acquisitions. 

Betty Parsons (15E57) To May 27: 
Bradley Tomlin; Jean Miles. 

Passedoit (121E57) To June 17: 
Selections from the Season. 

Pauls (336 N. Y. Ave., B’klyn) 
May: Group Exhibition. 

Pen & Brush (16E10) May: Water- 
colors by Members. 

Peridot (6E12) To June 10: Edgar 
Negret. 

Perls (32E58) May: Modern French 
Paintings. 

Perspectives (34E51) 
“Magic” Exhibition. 

Portraits (460 Park) To May $81: 
Portraits in Review. 

Public Library (5th & 42) To June 
9: Illuminated Persian Manuscripts; 
To June 15: Utamaro, Japanese 
Printmaker. 

Pyramid (59E8) To May 31: Group 
Exhibition. 

Regional Arts (155E46) To May 
21: Donald Burgess. 

Rehn (683 5th) 7o May 30: Spring 
Group Exhibition. 

Riverside Mus. (310 Riv. Dr.) T7o 
May 20: Art Directors Club Show. 

RoKo (51 Greenwich) May 21- 
June 4: Laura @& Joseph Steig. 

Rosenberg (16E57) To May 27: 
Modern French Paintings. 

Salpeter (36W56) To. June 10: 
Ganz Propper. 

Bertha Schaefer (32E57) 
2: Lillian Dubin. 

Schaeffer (52E58) May: Old Mas- 
ters. 

Schultheis (15 Maiden Lane) May: 
Old Masters. 

Sculptors (4W8) 
Sculpture. , 

J. Seligmann (5E57) May 15-27: 
Bennington College Alumnae. 

E. & A. Silberman (32E57) May: 
Old Masters. 

Serigraph (38W57) 
New Serigraphs. 

Soc. of Dlustrators (128E63) To 
June 2: Martha Sawyers. 

Carole Stupell (507 Mad.) 7o May 
20: Kathi Urbach. 

Tribune (100W42) 
Francisco Tortosa. 

Van Diemen-Lilienfeld (21E57) To 
May 26: Modern Belgian Paintings. 

Village Art Center (224 Wav.) To 
May 19: Sculpture €& Drawings 
Show. 

Viviano (42E57) To June 8: Afro. 

Weyhe (794 Lex.) To May 17: Jan 
Gelb; May 22-June 28: Water- 
colors. 

Wildenstein (19E64) From May 15: 
The Woman in French Painting. 
Willard (32E57) From May 13: 

Closed. 

Wittenborn (38E57) To May 20: 

French & Italian Book Illustrators. 


Howard Young (1E57) May: Old 
Masters. 


May 15-31: 


To June 


To June 10: 


To June 


May: Sale of 


To Sept. 16: 


To May 30: 
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RUMBACHER 


For over fifty years the name that has 
meant most to artists... 


BRUSHES... tested 


for every need .. . for every budget . . . for every type 
of art... there is a Grumbacher brush . . . famous the 
world over for workmanship and quality, there is no 
substitute for brushes made by 


GRUMBACHER 


ACCESSORIES ... tested 


for the latest in artists’ material . . . for the finest 
in quality . . . there is no source like your favorite art 
supplier dealer who handles artists’ materials made by 


APPROVED BY FEININGER 


Dear Mr. Daniels: 

1 have been trying out your new “Fig Milk,” 
and I am very pleased with the results I obtained 
with it in my oil color painting. It makes some 
quite new effects possible which I could not get 
with any other medium. It seems to me to be a 
very important and successful achievement of 
your laboratory for which I thank you. 


"Goad Fine 


EL GRECO HAND GROUND ARTISTS COLORS are 
made of the finest pigments obtainable, and compare with 
the finest European oil colors. Tempera, gouache and 
watercolors made to order. 

EL GRECO VARNISH, made from the famous French 
retoucher varnish formula. Complete stock of FRENCH 
and BELGIAN CANVAS—for all mediums, primed or 


unprimed. Canvas prepared and color ground to suit 
your needs. 


SPECIAL ATTENTION GIVEN TO ALL MAIL ORDERS 


DANIELS’ ARTISTS MATERIALS 


16 WAVERLY PLACE NEW YORK CITY 
GRamercy 7-6825 


GRUMBACHER 


GRUMBACHER, 11. 


460 WEST 34th STREET 


NEW YORK 1, N. Y. 





eictons 
1950 
The Pennsylvania State College 


Courses in oil painting under Hobson 
Pittman and Dean Stambaugh; water-color 
with Andrew W. Case; freehand drawing 
with Eleanor Best; and art history under 
Harold E. Dickson. Art education courses 
under Viktor Lowenfeld, Sybil Emerson, 
Edward Mattil, and Jack Bookbinder. 


Inter-Session—June 13 to June 30 
Main Summer Session—July 5 to August 11 
Post-Session—August 14 to September 2 


More than 800 courses in 75 departments 
available during the 12 weeks of the sum- 
mer sessions. Planned recreational pro- 
gram including Summer Artists Series. 


for further information address: 


Director of Summer Sessions 
Room 102-E Burrowes Building 


THE PENNSYLVANIA STATE COLLEGE 
State College, Pennsylvania 
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YOUR CHOICE OF TODAY'S FOREMOST 





CO-OPERATING ARTISTS. 


WAYMAN ADAMS . . GORDON AYMAR . . CHARLES & 
LESTER BENTLEY . . LOUIS BETTS . . HELEN BLAIR . . ROBERT. 
.. GERALD L. BROCKHURST . . ORLANDO CAMPBELL . . JOHN 
AMAYLIA CASTALDO.. ; DOROTHEA CHACE .. JAMES CHAPIN . 
CHASE . . PAUL CLEMENS . . THOMAS C. COLE . . BARBARA 
WILFORD CONROW . . PETER COOK . . LUIG! CORBELLINI . . 
COX . . RANDALL DAVEY . . SIDNEY €. DICKINSON . . WILLIAM 

. GUY PENE DU BOIS . . JERRY FARNSWORTH . . DEAN FA 
FURMAN FINCK . . KENNETH FORBES . . GEORGE W. GAGE. . € 
GAMMELL . . DOUGLAS GORSLINE . . ELMER GREENE, JR. . 

HARE . . ALEXANDRINA HARRIS . . MALTHE HASSELRIIS . . ERE 
IRWIN HOFFMAN . . JAN HOOW!1) . . CHARLES HOPKINSON |. 

_ ANNE MARIE JAUSS .. AMY JONES .. DEANE KELLER , . FELIX RELI 
TRAFFORD KLOTS . . JOHN KOCH. . LEON KROLL . . BORIS & 

_ ADRIAN LAMB . . BARNARD LINTOTT.. . LUIGI LUCIONI 
MATSON . . HESTER MILLER . . MARTHA £. MOORE YMON 
P. R, NEILSON .. IVAN OLINSKY . , ROBERT PHILIPP . . CORNELIA HIME! 

. DIMITRI ROMANOVSKY . . MARGERY RYERSON . . SEVFFERT, JUNIOR 
LEOPOLD SEYFFERT . . MARCIA SILVETTE . . MARION SIMONSON |, 

S. SLOAN .. EUGENE SPEICHER . . JEAN SPENCER .. OSCAR STOESSEL 
DAVID SWASEY . . HILDA TAYLOR., . PAUL TREBILCOCK . . FRED 
WALLACE . . ELEANOR WEEDEN , . VICTOR WHITE . . JERE WICKS 
KEITH SHAW WILLIAMS . . FREDERICK W. WRIGHT . . HENRIETTE WA 


PORTRAITS IN REVIEW 1949-1950" 
A Survey of the Year's Outstanding Paquet 
May 9 through 31 


FAMILY PORTRAITS « OFFICIAL PORTRAT 
PORTRAITS IN MINIATURE « FROM PHOTOGR/ 


10:00 to 5:30 Except Sunday 


460 PARK AVENUE o« NEW YORK 22 
LOIS SHAW HELEN APPLETON READ 
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